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The  MAN  walked  in  the  front  door  of 
the  train.  He  was  not  a tall  man,  nor 
a short  one.  His  eyes  seemed  to  glow  in 
a never  ending  sparkle.  He  was  very 
well  dressed;  maybe  he  was  a business 
man.  He  looked  puzzled.  He  looked 
around  him.  The  tunnel  he  saw  was  dark. 
Where  were  the  lights?  The  people  he 
saw  were  quiet  and  anxious.  The  train 
moved  rather  rapidly,  with  the  dim  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  quiet  noise  of  the 
people.  He  read  a sign;  Carfax  Express. 
What  am  I doing  here?  he  thought.  He 
approached  a stout-looking  man  in  front. 
"What  is  this?"  The  man,  whose  name 
was  Barnaby,  replied,  “A  seat  has  been 
reserved  for  you.  Sit  down."  He  grabbed 
Barnaby.  "What  the  hell  is  this?  Talk!" 
A conductor  (he  had  to  be  because  his 
cap  was  decorated  with  white  stripes) 
entered  angrily  from  the  front  door.  Grab- 
bing the  man,  he  said,  "Sit."  "Sit?  Who 
are  you?  Where  am  I?  What  is  this?  . . ." 
The  man  went  into  a near  frenzy.  "My 
name  is  Mr.  Clark.  I am  the  conductor. 
This  is  a train."  "Jesus!  You  think  I'm 
mad!  You're  mad!  I want  to  know  what 
the  hell's  going  on."  "Mr.  Ryan,  calm 
down.  I'm  . . ."  "How  do  you  know  my 
name?  "You  have  been  reserved  a seat." 
"By  whom?"  "Please  sit  down."  "By 
whom?"  "Mr.  Ryan,  you  have  caused 
quite  a commotion  here."  "What?" 
"These  people  here  don't  like  loud 
noises."  The  people  seemed  not  to  notice 
the  confrontation.  Most  of  them  looked 
peaceful  and  stared  straight  ahead. 

Mr.  Ryan  sat.  He  didn't  want  to,  and 
didn't  understand  why.  Barnaby  sat  next 
to  him.  "What  does  Carfax  Express 
mean?"  “That's  where  we're  going." 
"Where  is  that?"  "Carfax."  "What  is  Car- 
fax?"  "The  place  we're  going."  "Damn 
you!"  Mr.  Ryan  looked  around  him. 
Incredible!  One  minute  entering  his 
business  suite  at  2300  Manhattan  Ave., 
the  next  minute,  entering  a train!  Had 
he  lost  his  memory?  Had  he  . . . had  he 
what?  What  the  hell  was  going  on,  he 
thought. 

He  screamed,  "What's  going  on?"  No 
one  answered.  A few  looked  at  him. 
After  all,  his  seat  was  almost  the  last 
one  to  be  occupied.  There  was  something 
about  being  last  that  disturbed  most 
people.  Suddenly  a man  stood  up  across 
the  aisle  cmd  sat  next  to  the  man.  "Listen, 


THE  TRAIN 


Robert  Miller 


Mr.  Ryan."  What's  the  use,  he  thought. 
He  listened,  he  heard.  The  sounds  of  the 
train  rambled  over  the  ancient  tracks. 
(They  had  to  be  ancient,  they  were  so 
noisy.)  But  there  was  also  an  unfamiliar 
sound;  the  sound  of  . . . the  sound  of  . . . 
what?  A humming  sound.  He  shut  his 
eyes,  concentrating,  straining  his  ears  to 
hear,  to  perceive,  to  understand.  Voices. 
In  the  air.  Soft  but  present. 

"Welcome  home.  How's  your  over- 
stuffed  brain?" 

"I've  forgotten  everything  already." 

"At  least  you've  got  a diploma!" 

"No  I don't." 

"Why  not?" 

"They  charge  you  a dollar  — and  I 
wouldn't  pay  it." 

"But  think  how  Mama  would  love  it  — 
your  diploma  from  Harvard,  framed  on 
the  wall!" 

"Let  every  sheep  keep  his  own  skin." 
He  couldn't  really  understand  what  was 
happening.  Was  this  an  experiment  of 
some  sort?  He  listened.  "Ha!  The  ever- 
lasting heights  have  become  our  posses- 
sion, because  you  have  been  ridiculed 
and  despised  on  all  sides  for  having  be- 
come a byword  and  a popular  jeer  . . ." 
I wonder  if  anyone  else  can  hear  it.  "Ah, 
sir  . . . " "Prentice  is  my  name."  "Prentice, 
can  you  hear  it  too?"  "What?"  "The 
talk."  "Yes.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  mind  is 
enormously  vast,  but  an  incomprehen- 
sible wasteland  for  most.  People  must 
have  something  up  there  when  they  get 
to  Carfax,  since  they  must  be  aware  of 
what  they  are."  "Is  this  an  experiment 
of  some  kind?"  "Yes,  in  a way.  It  is  a 
never-ending  one.  A conditioning  experi- 
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ment,  you  could  say.  It  enhances  the 
mind.  Yes,  the  mind.  All  in  it,  or  that 
should  be  in  it:  the  arts,  literature,  music; 
everything  which  makes  me  what  one 
really  is.  I call  it  strength  of  the  soul.  You 
see,  people's  souls  are  weak.  People's 
minds  are  weak.  Their  desires,  especially 
material,  are  as  strong  as  any  beast  in 
the  universe.  But  in  the  end,  the  soul  and 
the  mind  are  what  count.  I am  in  charge 
of  this  program,  this  Carfax  express,  to 
help  people  attain  a better  understanding 
to  the  question  of  why.  A person  with  an 
answer  to  that  overwhelming  question  is 
one  beyond  mere  mortals.  Their  plateau 
is  higher  than  the  lowly  valleys,  where 
the  lustful  are.  Listen  closely.  Open  your 
mind  and  soul." 

Strange,  he  thought,  I was  right  all 
along.  This  is  just  an  experiment.  Damn 
secretary.  Always  signing  my  name  on 
papers  she  doesn't  even  read.  I'll  have 
to  get  a younger  one,  anyway.  She's  be- 
ginning to  look  like  an  elephant!  She  sure 
has  the  brain  of  one.  He  tried  to  remem- 
ber if  he  had  completed  his  report  on 
urban  affairs  as  related  to  the  psyche  of 
a hybrid  mouse. 

Just  look  at  these  people  — robots;  but 
aren't  we  all  in  some  way.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  leave  the  world  of  the 
rat  race,  and  live  in  his  dream  world,  but 
could  never  manage  to  do  it.  This  experi- 
ment could  help  me  do  it,  he  thought.  It 
just  could  help  me.  He  listened  to  the 
humming  sound:  "Then  I hear  someone 
who  had  a book  of  Anaxagoras,  as  he 
said,  out  of  which  he  read  that  the  mind 
was  the  disposer  and  cause  of  all,  and  I 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  notion  of  this, 
which  appeared  admirable,  and  I said  to 
myself:  If  the  mind  is  the  disposer,  mind 
will  dispose  all  for  the  best  . . ." 

Psyche?  No,  the  mind,  the  soul.  He 
felt  that  was  the  key.  Prentice  told  me 
what  this  is  all  about.  Why  won't  Barn- 
aby?  "Barnaby,  tell  me  why  you  won't 
talk."  No,  that  seemed  a dumb  question, 
but  Barnaby  spoke.  "I  can't  answer 
stupid  questions.  Stupidity  comes  from  a 
lack  of  strength  in  the  mind,  which  in  due 
time  must  be  strengthened.  The  mind  is 
the  cause  of  all."  Bang!  He  was  gone. 
Into  thin  air  — gone.  He  knew  he  couldn't 
be  drunk.  He  only  drank  at  social  affairs 
He  had  to  stay  sober  to  work.  He  won- 
dered. "They  charge  you  a dollar,  and 


I wouldn't  pay  it.  The  everlasting  heights 
have  become  our  possessions.  The  mind 
is  a disposer  and  the  cause  of  all!"  He 
understood  at  last,  he  thought.  Prentice 
was  right.  Material  things  aren't  the  rea- 
son for  life.  Important,  yes,  but  not  as 
important  as  the  mind,  and  the  soul:  these 
two  are  separable  but  not  in  reality. 
Separate  but  united.  Like  the  leaves  of 
a shamrock.  Were  these  people  trying  to 
change  the  world?  He  didn't  think  it 
could  work.  Too  many  people  were 
robots,  incapable  of  even  attempting  to 
find  out  what  they  really  were.  My  mind 
made  Barnaby  disappear!  he  thought. 
Without  realizing  it,  he  had  disposed  of 
something  that  he  was  bothered  with  — 
But  then  something  happened  which  shat- 
tered this  illusion:  Barnaby  returned.  Is 
his  mind  more  powerful  than  mine? 
Barnaby,  with  the  intense,  almost  pure 
face,  like  that  of  a cloister  abbot,  aware, 
it  seemed,  of  what  was  going  on,  as  if 
he  were  the  master  of  it,  at  length  said, 
"You  will  accept  your  destiny  for  destiny 
it  is!  Right?  Wrong?  That  is  not  the 
auestion.  It  is  the  wav  it  is."  He  was 
thorouahlv  confused.  Had  he  been  wrong 
all  the  time?  "Tell  mn  the  truth,  Barnaby; 
I know  it  ...  I think."  "Calm  down,  Mr. 
Ryan.  To  put  it  in  easy  and  simple  terms, 
we,  all  of  us,  are  fulfilling  his  destiny. 
We  have  been  led  here. 

"Mine  was  determined  long  ago.  You 
see,  I was  the  first  on  this  train.  Don't 
worry.  The  ride  will  soon  be  over.  Some 
call  it  a punishment.  To  others  it  is  more 
important  than  that."  "Is  this  some  sort 
of  experiment?  I am  really  lost,  man." 
"For  me,  it  is  like  an  experiment.  Scien- 
tific? No.  Spiritual?  Yes.  You  see,  we 
are  dead.  All  of  us.  To  determine  how 
we  can  react  to  normal  situations,  we 
must  go  through  this  ride.  The  afterworld 
awaits  us,  be  it  good,  be  it  bad,  or  both. 
One  must  adapt  to  normal  life.  This  is 
only  the  beginning."  The  last  word  the 
man  heard  was  "dead."  Destiny  fulfilled. 
No  way  out.  Everything  seemed  to  finally 
make  sense.  His  mind,  his  soul,  HIM. 
That  was  what  survived.  That  was  it! 

The  train  stopped.  A man  walked  in. 
He  wore  overalls,  a flannel  shirt,  and  a 
hardhat.  The  hat  was  slightly  squashed. 
"What's  going  on?  . . He  had  a south- 
ern drawl.  Did  it  matter?  "Calm  down," 
said  Mr.  Ryan.  "Calm  down." 
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Peter  Cassidy 


Bruce  Wisentaner 


Shaded  In  Light 


Shaded  in  light , 

He  walks  forward 
In  a darkness  known 
Only  to  him. 

Shaded  in  light 
Reality  seems  unreal. 
Taking  forms 
Obscure  and  deathly. 

Yet  he  travels  on, 

U nderstanding  reality. 
Knowing  that  shade  exists 
Only  in  light. 


BeING  AN  antique  dealer,  my  work 
takes  me  to  many  unusual  places,  olten 
quite  by  accident. 

One  time,  as  I was  taking  a shortcut 
through  Eakinston,  the  black  ghetto,  my 
car  broke  down  and  I went  desperately 
seeking  a telephone.  The  first  sign  of 
Civilization  was  a small  store  called 
Uncle  Mumbo's  Pawn  Shop  & Finance  Co. 
In  the  window  a small  tarnished  metal 
cup  caught  my  eye. 

The  proprietor  pointed  at  a wire  sprout- 
ing from  the  wall  and  proclaimed  "We1 
don't  gut  no  phone  no  moah."  I next 
asked  to  see  the  cup  in  the  window.  . . . 

Uncle  Mumbo  smiled  as  I inspected  it, 
and  he  said,  "That  thing's  pretty  old,  but 
I kind  of  liked  it.  I gotta  get  five  bucks 
for  it  at  least."  I told  him  that  was  emi- 
nently fair  and  paid  him.  He  was  so 
happy  that  he  offered  to  drive  me  to  a 
gas  station  while  Leroy  watched  the  store. 

As  I sat  in  the  front  of  his  old  Cadillac 
I turned  the  brass  cup  over  and  over  in 
my  hands.  I then  noticed  an  inscription 
on  the  bottom  which  was  in  Latin.  It  was 
easy  to  translate:  PROPERTY  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  I knew  then  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  something  big.  Uncle 
Mumbo  offered  me  a drink  from  a flask 
secreted  under  his  seat.  To  his  and  my 
surprise,  I took  one. 


Haiku:  Child's  Play 


siuitchblade  sacrament 
Father  Flanagan  s words  marked 
in  blood  cross  his  face 


Thomas  Rom  anus 


Steve  Messina 
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Challenge 


Careful  ideas. 

Hit  her  in  g behind 
a wall  of 

lead  and  stubbornness. 
Living  highly,  living  long. 
Easily  accomplishing 
New 
Goals 

Even  attempts,  to  succeed. 

Donna  M.  Barron 


The  Shoe  Fits 


(to  C.  P.  with  hope) 


old  shoes 

toes  worn  from  use 
shiny  mirrors 

(jagged  teeth  of  shattered  glass) 

always 

smiling 

( back ) 

walking  determinedly 
F 
O 

R 

W 

A 

R 

D 

( where  no 
man 

hath  tread?) 

“Do  not  tread  on  me. 

My  shine  is  easily  scuff  ed/scoffed 
My  heels 
are  always 
thin 

from  walking 

walking  under  ladders 
walking  up  the  down  escalator.” 
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Joe  Fiore 


A SHRIEK  becomes  a hum,  a sonorous 
note,  an  ominous  but  light-fingered  fugue 
following.  Ken  Palermo  stares  directly 
into  the  light,  then,  fingering  the  mandolin 
in  his  hands,  edges  toward  the  micro- 
phone, and  sings 

Bicycling  magician  sitting  lotus  on  the 
floor 

Belly  dancing  beauty  with  a power 
driven  saw 

An  ovation  arises  over  the  continuing 
lyric,  finally  becoming  itself  part  of  the 
song.  Ken  acknowledges  it  and  con- 
tinues 

She  gazed  with  a love  and  beauty  like 
a mother  to  a son 

Like  living  dying  seeing  being  all  rolled 
into  one 

Then  all  at  once  I heard  some  music  in 
my  bones 

The  same  old  song  I'd  heard  for  years 
reminding  me  of  home 
His  voice  wavers  slightly,  a moment  of 
panic  — but  the  waver  creates  a shivery 
dissonance  with  the  mandolin,  and  the 
audience  sits  loving  it. 

But  it's  all  right,  Lady  Eleanor 

All  right,  Lady  Eleanor 

I'm  all  right  here  in  your  arms  . . . 

The  train  emerges  from  the  tunnel. 
Light  pierces  Ken's  eyes.  He  can  barely 
carry  a tune. 

Yes.  The  daydream  state  remained 
with  him  as  he  walked  from  the  train 
stop  to  the  school,  a burden  of  books  in 
his  arms.  He  had  heard  the  song  that 
morning  and  it  had  left  him  warm.  Lady 
Eleanor. 

Having  crossed  the  parking  lot,  he 
opened  the  school  door,  walked  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  and  was  now  on  his  own 
floor.  Approaching  his  locker  he  was 
greeted  by  Eleanor  Leahy. 

Eleanor  placed  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  stopping  him,  and  recited: 
"Kenny  my  darling,  Kenny  my  duck, 
come  into  mv  garden,  I'll  aive  you  a 
. . . FI.OW-ER!'' 

Both  laughed,  then  talked  amiably  as 
Ken  exchanged  some  books  in  his  locker. 
Eleanor  turned  to  leave. 

"Oh,"  she  said  turning  suddenly. 
"Someone's  looking  for  you." 

"Who?”  Ken  asked  unenthusiastically. 

"Three  guesses." 


Peter  Cassidy 


MONDAY:  REHEARSAL 

Steve  Messina 

"Where  is  she?" 

"213." 

"Yeah,  right.  Thanks." 

"See  ya." 

Three  guesses. 

The  room  was  an  unofficial  student 
lounge  and  smoking  room.  Ken,  who 
rarely  went  there,  choked  momentarily 
on  the  smoke  as  soon  as  he  opened  the 
door,  then  greeted  the  familiar  faces. 

"Hi  Bob,  hi  Bitch." 

"Hi  Bastard,"  she  said  over  Bob's 
greeting.  "Hey,  why'ntcha  sit  down?" 
Ken  was  already  in  the  process  of  sitting 
in  a corner  chair.  "Not  therrre.  Over 
here.  On  the  couch.  Wow  ...  I still 
haven't  broken  down  all  your  defenses, 
have  I?" 

There  was  a momentary  pause.  "Well 
don't  stop  talking  on  my  part,"  Ken  said. 
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"Just  go  on.  I love  being  talked  about 
behind  my  back." 

"Ken  we  weren't — " 

"I  know  you  weren't  talking  about  me 
but  I thought — " 

"Well  yeah  we  were,  but  I was  just 
sayina  — " 

"What?" 

Bob  spoke  after  an  uneasy  silence. 
"Wha's  goin'  on?" 

“Ken  just  feels  paranoid  again,"  she 
said.  "I  can't  seem  to  cure  him  of  that." 

Bob  dragged  on  his  cigarette. 

"Ooh,"  she  said  suddenly,  touching  her 
eye.  "One  of  my  lenses  is  out.  Ken,  help 
me  find  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  it  — " 

"Yeah,  that's  right,"  she  said,  holding 
the  contact  lens  and  turning  to  Bob. 
"He's  never  even  seen  me  put  them  in. 
He  always  says,  ’Oh  I can't  watch!'  " She 
laughed,  applying  the  lens  to  her  eye. 

"Yeah  just  cause  Bitch  over  here  runs 
a concession  stand  in  biology,  three  dis- 
sections for  a quarter,"  Ken  said  to  Bob. 

"Aah  . . . there  it  is,"  she  said.  "Nope 
. . . ooh,  it  slipped,  Ken,  can  you  see 
where  it  is?"  She  opened  her  eye  wide 
with  her  finger.  Ken  turned  away  and 
she  laughed. 

"You  know  I can't — " 

"Here,  lemme  help  you,"  Bob  said. 

"No  . . . it's  alright  now."  She  puffed 
her  cigarette.  "Yeah  . . . the  same  thing 
happened  at  the  last  party,  right?  Ken 
went  into  a panic!  I was  lyin'  on  the 
couch,  and  . . 

"Ohhh,  that  was  so  terrible."  Ken 
laughed. 

"And  when  you  tried  to  kiss  me!  Oh 
Jesus  was  that  funny!" 

Ken  sighed.  "That  was  awful  wasn't 
it?" 

"Yes  it  was." 

"Tell  me  about  that,"  Bob  said. 

"No  don't." 

"But  it  was  awful,  Ken." 

"I  know." 

"Really  bad  Ken." 

"Yeah,  like  Dancing  Bear." 

"Oh,  yeah!"  She  turned  suddenly  to 
Bob.  "One  night  I was  so  stoned  I was 
telling  Ken  about  this  guy  at  work,  we 
call  him  Dancing  Bear,  and  Bastard  here 
keeps  sayin',  ’I'm  gonna  hang  up!  I'm 
gonna  hang  up!'  See  this  guy  has  a 
crush  on  me,  and  he  keeps  doin'  these 


stupid  things  like.  . . . Like  one  time  he 
tried  to  kiss  me  it  was  worse  than  when 
Bastard  here  tried." 

"No  it  wasn't,"  Ken  said. 

"Oh  it  was.  I mean  you  were  terrible 
but  he  was  crazy!  He  tried  to  corner  me 
in  the  goddamn  stockroom!" 

"So  what  about  where  I tried  it?" 

"Ohhh,  stop  being  paranoid.  You're 
still  afraid,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes  I am." 

"You  weren't  afraid  that  day." 

"What  day?" 

"Ummm  . . . February  19,  1974." 
"Oh." 

"Ten  A.M." 

"Yeah." 

"You  couldn't  wait  to  tell  me." 

"I  know." 

"Tell  you  what?"  Bob  asked  her. 

"I  was  kind  of  browbeaten  into  it," 
Ken  said. 

"I  don't  understand,"  Bob  said. 

"Over  the  phone,  yet,"  Ken  said. 
"Can  you  believe  that?  You  browbeat 
me  over  the  phone,  Bitch."  He  rose  from 
the  couch  and  stood  behind  her.  "Of 
course  that's  not  my  phrase.  That's  not 
my  way  of  putting  it.  Phil  said  that." 

"Phil?"  she  said  turning  to  Ken.  "You 
told  him?" 

"Sure.  Why  not?  How  many  people 
you  told.  How  many  people  listened  in 
on  — " 

"Nobody  listened  in.  I just  told  y — " 
she  coughed,  " — I just  told  you  that  to 
make  — " 

"Yeah." 

"This  whole  thing  is  confusing  me," 
Bob  said. 

"Clear  it  up  for  him,"  Ken  said  amiably, 
sitting  again  on  the  couch.  "Tell  him  how 
we  got  together." 

"Now  that  was  funny,"  she  began  a 
little  uncertainly.  "For  the  longest  time 
Bastard  here  was  acting  crazy  around  me, 
so  one  night  I decide  to  call  him  up  and 
find  out  what  the  hell's  going  on.  And 
he  gets  all  flustered  and  angry  and  upset 
and  finally  I hang  up  on  him.  So  what  I 
did  was  I,  ah,  I called  him  up  about  an 
hour  later  and  told  him  I had  slammed 
the  phone  down  so  hard  I cut  my 
wrists  on  the  phone!" 

As  she  laughed  Bob  said,  to  her 
"You're  kidding!"  He  turned  then  to  Ken. 
"Is  that  true?" 
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"Yeah.” 

She  continued.  "So  I told  him  I was  at 
the  hospital  and  an  orderly  was  attack- 
ing me  and  — " 

"And  1 believed  it." 

“ — Bastard  believed  it!  1 told  him  my 
cousin  was  there  and  she  was  Burning 
my  arm  with  her  cigarette  — " 

"Which  was  true.” 

" — which  was  true,  cm'  he  keeps  sayin', 
'Oh  my  God!  Oh  my  God!  That's  terrible! 
Oh  my  God!  Oh  my  God!'  " 

"What  was — ” 

" — 'I  don't  believe  it!'  — ” 

" — what  was  I supposed  to  say?  I 
thought  you  were  — " 

"Yeah,  I know.  I know." 

"So  you  were  just  sayin'  that?"  Bob 
asked. 

"Yes  she  was,"  Ken  answered. 

She  continued,  "So  the  next  day  I saw 
him,  and  I had  this  big  band-aid  on  my 
wrist,  and  he's  still  goin',  'Oh  my  God! 
Oh  my  God!  That's  so  terrible!'  " She 
stopped  to  laugh  and  light  another  ciga- 
rette. "So  finally,"  she  laughed  again, 
"finally,  I,  I took  the,  the  band-aid  off, 
and  you  shoulda  seen  the  look  on  his 
face!  I mean  he's  just  so  shocked.  And 
he's  just  staring,  like  this,  for  about  a 
half  hour,  it  seemed  like,  and  you  know 
after  a while  I started  feeling  really  bad." 

"So  then,"  Ken  said  coming  to  life, 
"we  stayed  and  talked  in  that  — that 
room,  for  about  three  hours,  with  the 
doors  locked,  probably  unearthing  all 
kinds  of  vicious  rumors  — though  why 
they  should  have  believed  that  of  us  I 
don't  knew." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  in 
mock  anger. 

"Then  that  night  she  left  for  the  week- 
end, and  I wrecked  up  my  right  knee, 
and  well  — " 

"The  phone  calls!  Remember?"  she 
said  with  glee. 

"You  mean  February  19th?" 


"Not  just  that,"  she  said.  "All  of  them. 
You  were  so — " 

"Hey,"  Bob  said,  "hey,  hey,  would 
somebody  explain  to  me  what  happened 
on  — when  was  it?" 

Ken  sighed  and  said,  "February  19th, 
1974.  Ten  A.M." 

"Yeah." 

"Yeah,  well  you  can  probably  guess 
what  I said  to  her,  though  it's  pretty 
strange  that  it  took  so  long  — that  I took 
so  long.  She  certainly  thought  so." 

"Uh-huh,"  Bob  said  slowly. 

"Then  came  the  party  she  told  you 
about,  when  I tried  — and  you  know 
what's  the  strangest  thing,  Bitch,  is  that 
all  this  time  I feel  like  I never  touched 
you." 

"Well  you  were  on  crutches,"  she  said. 

"I'm  still  limping  a little,"  he  said. 

"I  didn't  notice." 

"Yeah,  everybody  says  that.  But  I can 
still  feel  it." 

"I  think  you're  just  being  paranoid 
again." 

"It's  safer  that  way."  He  crossed  to 
the  room's  old  upright  piano  and  lifted 
the  lid.  "You  know,  I don't  know  if  I 
meant  what  I said  that  day." 

"What?" 

"That  day  — when  was  it?  Yeah, 
February  19th.  I didn't.  No." 

"No?" 

"No." 

Faltering  he  searched  for  notes  on  the 
piano,  tried  with  one  finger  to  play  a 
tune  he  knew.  He  could  not  play  but 
tried  to  salvage  some  sound  from  the 
keys. 

"What're  you  playing?"  she  asked. 

"It's,  ah  — " 

"It's  not  'Colour  My  World'." 

"No." 

"What?" 

"No,  it's  not  'Colour  My  World'." 

His  fingers  failed  him  again  cursing  in 
vain. 


Farewell  for  Now 

Farewell  my  surrogate  mother! 

Suckled  at  your  breasts,  but  they  were  dry. 

Keep  them  ready  for  the  other 
So  that  he  too  can  give  it  a try. 

From  younger  breasts  must  come  my  food ; 

Yours  are  too  used,  withered,  sapped  of  life. 

Felt  it  from  the  start,  but  changed  my  mood. 

Time  has  come  to  end  this  lover's1  strife! 

Lino  Tontodonato 
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Beyond  the  Horizon 


He  spoke, 

A nd  no  one  heard. 

He  laughed 
And  no  one  smiled. 

He  looked  to  the  world 
For  an  answer. 

But  couldn’t  see 
Beyond  the  horizon. 

II e cried 

Finding  comfort  in  the  breeze, 
A nd  forgetting  himself. 

He  thanked  the  wind 
And  came  to  understand 
A world  he’d  never  seen. 


Sunshine 

Thomas  Romanus 


Soft  and 

Understanding 

Never 

Stopping  without  a new  start. 
Hanging 

in  there,  waiting  to 

Never 

End. 


Donna  M.  Barron 


contemplating  continuous  blue 


waves  lapping 
ripples  carrying 

immigrants’  dreams 
colonists’  needs 

fishermen  s livelihood 

explorers’  determination 

waves  crashing 
ripples  washing  up 

shattered  relics 

unheralded  supplies 
useless  netting 

sea-dragon  s prey 


fran  cusack 
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<<'Y"lPE!"  yelped  the  sleeping  dog  as  the 

hard,  cruel  foot  crashed  into  its  stomach. 

"Get  outa  my  way,  y'mutt!"  the  young 
man  growled,  snarling  angrily  and  baring 
his  teeth. 

The  animal  complied,  lifting  its  aching 
body  from  the  walkway  and  trotting  onto 
a PET  DRIVE  animal  platform. 

"Damned  dogs,"  rumbled  the  man.  "No 
good  now  anyway,  what  with  megors." 
He  shifted  the  briefcase  he  was  holding 
to  his  other  hand  and  continued  on  his 
way. 

The  portal  slid  open  and  the  young 
man  stepped  from  the  AIR  CAR  pickup- 
and-depcsit  chute  onto  the  fortieth  level. 
Smoothing  his  hair  back  after  the  wind- 
filled  ride,  he  wiped  his  nose  and  started 
down  the  hall. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  the 
secretary  as  the  young  man  passed  by 
her. 

“ 'Morning,"  Moore  mumbled  and 
shoved  open  the  door  of  his  office. 

"Why  don't  you  get  your  own  air  car?" 

Moore  looked  up.  Conrad  Mandel,  a 
co-worker  of  Moore's,  sat  at  Moore's  desk 
puffing  on  one  of  Moore's  expensive  Ha- 
vana cigars. 

"What?"  Moore  asked,  shutting  the 
door  and  tossing  his  briefcase  onto  a 
nearby  chair. 

"I  said  ’Why  don't  you  get  your  own 
crircar?'  It's  faster'n  walking."  Mandel 
smiled. 

"For  one  thing,"  replied  Carl  Moore. 
"I'd  much  rather  walk.  For  another 
thing,"  he  said,  pulling  the  cigar  from 
Mcmdel's  mouth  and  smashing  it  into  an 
AUTO-ASH  DISPOSAL  UNIT,  "it's  none 
of  your  business!" 

Mandel  frowned.  "Well,  I see  you're 
in  a great  mood,"  he  said  sarcastically. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"Oh  it's  the  Space  Service,"  replied 
Moore,  slumping  into  a chair  opposite  his 
desk. 


"Uh  oh,"  said  Mandel.  "The  Space  Ser- 
vice again." 

"No,  realiy  Conrad.  This  isn't  one  of 
my  fantasies  anymore.  I ...  I took  my 
physical  this  morning." 

"And?" 

"Out  the  window,  onto  the  garbage- 
vac."  He  pointed  to  his  eyes.  "My  sight, 
they  said.  Seems  I need  glasses  and  they 
don't  want  astronauts  who  wear  glasses." 
Moore  sighed  and  lowered  his  head  so 
that  his  chin  rested  on  his  chest. 

"So,  you  don't  get  into  the  Space  Ser- 
vice," replied  Mandel.  "You  still  have  a 
bright  career  here  at  the  company.  In  a 
few  years,  you  could  become  president." 

"I  don't  want  a 'bright  career  in  the 
company'!"  Moore  yelled,  slamming  his 
hand  down  on  the  cushioned  arm  of  the 
chair.  "I  don't  want  to  wait  a few  years! 
And  I especially  don't  want  to  be  presi- 
dent of  this  dull,  boring  corporation!! 
Mandel,  all  my  life,  I've  dreamed  of 
travelling  into  space.  When  I was  a kid, 
when  the  Apollo  1 1 Lunar  Module  landed 
on  the  Moon,  I was  with  the  crew  in  spirit! 
When  the  Venutian  Lander  from  Zeus  7 
touched  down  on  Venus,  I was  there  in 
my  mind!  But,  even  that  wasn't  enough! 
I wanted  to  be  up  there  in  body!  To 
actually  go  into  space,  to  see  the  stars, 
to  see  new  planets,  different  civilizations! 
Now,"  Carl  added  sadly.  "I'll  never  get 
to  see  those  things  ..."  His  voice  trailed 
off. 

"Hey,  if  it's  all  that  important,  you  can 
take  a shuttle  to  the  Moon,"  Conrad  sug- 
gested. 

"Are  you  kidding?"  asked  Moore  in- 
creduously.  "I  don't  make  enough  now  in 
accounting  to  ao  Pom  here  to  the  tropo- 
sphere in  a Lunar  Shuttle."  He  tapped 
his  thumbs  nervously  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair. 

Mandel  sighed.  "Maybe  you've  set 
your  hopes  a little  too  high.  Carl.  I mean, 
vour  ancestors  were  born,  lived  out  their 
lives,  and  died  without  ever  even  thinking 
about  space  travel." 


"THERE'S  NO  ESCAPING 

YOUR  OWN  TOMORROWS" 

Paul  Phillips 

n 


"Don't  you  see  that  that's  because  they 
didn't  have  the  means?  You  certainly 
couldn't  go  to  the  moon  in  a horse-drawn 
carriage.  But,  I have  the  means  at  my 
fingertips.  It's  only  a matter  of  time  . . 

Conrad  Mandel  nodded.  "Sure,  kid. 
Sure.  Just  keep  hoping." 

Moore  looked  up  at  his  older  associate 
and  frowned.  "You  don't  understand  this 
wish  I have,  do  you?" 

"I  understand  this,"  replied  Conrad. 
"This  space  travel'  thing  you  have  is  an 
obsession,  and  if  you  don't  stifle  it  now, 
it'll  completely  take  you  over!" 

"Ha!"  cried  Moore.  "I  knew  you  could 
never  understand!  And  I thought  I could 
confide  in  you  . . ."  He  rose  and  gestured 
for  Mandel  to  leave. 

Mandel  stood,  pushing  back  the  chair 
at  Moore's  desk  and,  shaking  his  head, 
opened  the  door  and  walked  out  of  the 
office.  Moore  pushed  the  door  closed  and 
sat  down  at  his  desk  to  think. 

Carl  Moore  glanced  down  at  his  mail, 
which  had  fluttered  onto  his  desk  not 
two  minutes  before  from  the  POSTAL 
CHUTE.  "Let's  see  what  we  have  here," 
he  said  to  himself,  placing  his  pen  behind 
his  ear  so  as  to  leave  his  hands  free. 
"Hmmmmm,"  he  murmured.  "Production 
bulletin,  AUTOCO  bill,  reactor  read- 
out . . He  read  off  the  letters  one  by 
one,  placing  each  onto  the  desk  after  in- 
specting it.  He  came  to  the  last  one  and 
stopped.  "Roper,  Roper  and  Lang?  At- 
torneys?" he  read,  grasping  the  plain 
white  envelope  with  both  hands.  Quickly, 
he  shoved  the  letter  into  the  OPEN  chute 
and  reached  down  as  the  contents  landed 
in  the  letter  trough  at  his  desk.  He  lifted 
the  paper  carefully,  unfolded  it  and  read 
it  out  loud  to  himself:  "Mr.  Carl  Moore: 
We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  uncle, 
Thomas  Moore  of  Lakeville,  Michigan 
has  recently  passed  on  out  of  this  life. 
Being  as  that  you  are  his  sole  heir,  his 
entire  estate  (approximately  six  thousand 
dollars)  has  been  left  to  you.  The  estate 
has  already  been  settled,  and  a BANK- 
CHEK,  minus  our  fee,  is  enclosed.  Thank 
you,  Gordon  Roper,  GR/ct."  Moore 
snatched  the  check  from  the  back  of  the 
letter  and  joyfully  leaped  from  his  desk 
onto  the  carpet  of  his  office. 

"You  what?"  Mandel  asked,  clutching 
the  arms  of  the  chair  excitedly. 

"I  bought  a ticket  for  tomorrow  after- 


Peter  Phillip* 


noon's  Lunar  Shuttle  with  the  money 
from  Uncle  Thomas'  estate."  Moore 
smiled  boyishly. 

"You  spent  all  of  the  money?" 

"Four  and  a half  thousand,"  replied 
Moore.  "But  it  was  worth  it."  His  eyes 
gleamed  with  contentment.  "It'll  be  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  experience  for  me." 

"I'm  sure.  You've  heard  today's  NEWS- 
TAPE?"  he  asked,  reaching  into  his  pocket 
and  drawing  out  a circular  disk. 

Moore  shook  his  head.  "Why?"  he 
asked  suspiciously. 

Conrad  Mandel  didn't  reply,  but  rather 
reached  over  and  dropped  the  disk  deftly 
into  a slot  on  Moore's  desk.  He  pressed 
the  blue  button  in  the  panel. 

The  speaker  beeped,  then  began:  "In- 
creased reports  of  Mecion  fleet  activity 
in  this  area  have  begun  again.  All  ships 
headed  for  the  Moon,  Venus  and  Mars 
have  been  delayed.  A small  craft  warn- 
ing is  in  effect,  also.  Lunar  Shuttles  for 
the  week  are  continuing,  though,  due  to 
the  extreme  urgency  of  several  matters 
which  must  be  worked  out.  Passengers 
for  the  Shuttles  whose  business  is  not  of 
the  utmost  urgency  are  requested  to  post- 
pone their  journey  until  further  notice. 
Now,  for  the  national  news  — " Mandel 
pressed  the  STOP  button  and  extracted 
the  NEWSTAPE  from  the  slot. 

"So?"  Moore  asked  innocently. 

"So,  your  business  isn't  urgent  and  I 
don't  think  you  should  take  the  chance." 

"Nuts,  Mandel!"  exclaimed  Carl.  "My 
business  IS  important.  To  me  at  least. 
I'm  not  letting  a few  Mecion  ships  scare 
me  off.  There's  no  war  pact  between  us, 
you  know." 

"Not  yet,  anyway,"  replied  Conrad, 
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subtly.  "But  soon.  They  might  begin  it 
tomorrow  by  destroying  the  Lunar 
Shuttle." 

"Ha!"  scoffed  the  accountant.  "What 
are  the  chances  of  that  happening?"  He 
didn't  let  Mandel  reply.  "I'm  sorry, 
Conrad,  but  I'm  not  letting  anything  inter- 
fere with  this  trip,  be  it  an  epidemic  on 
the  Moon  ...  or  Mecion  warships.  I've 
waited  too  long  to  give  it  up  now.  It  was 
a miracle  that  I got  that  money  just  at 
this  time,  and  I wouldn't  want  to  hurt 
His  feelings."  He  gestured  upward. 

"Mandel  siged.  "All  right,"  he  said. 
"I'm  washing  my  hands  of  this  right  now." 
He  spun  on  his  heel  and,  replacing  the 
NEWSTAPE  back  in  his  pocket,  left. 

"Maybe  you'd  like  a sedative,  sir?" 

Carl  Moore  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
the  young,  attractive  stewardess.  "W- 
what?"  He  shivered. 

"A  sedative.  Maybe  you'd  like  a seda- 
tive," the  girl  repeated. 

"S-sedative?  Y-yes,  I'll  h-have  one  . . ." 
He  reached  a shaking  hand  toward  the 
pellet  and  glass  of  water  which  the  young 
woman  held  in  her  hands.  "Th-thank 
you,"  he  said,  popping  the  pill  into  his 
mouth  and  nervously  gulping  down  the 
water.  "H-how  long  until  t-take-off?" 
Moore  asked.  He  swallowed. 

The  stewardess  glanced  down  at  a 
watch  on  her  wrist.  "Five  minutes,  sir." 

Moore  nodded  quickly.  "Th-thank 
you,"  he  stuttered. 

The  stewardess  frowned.  "Are  you  ner- 
vous because  of  the  reports  of  Mecion 
ships  in  the  area,  sir?"  she  asked,  reach- 
ing down  to  take  the  empty  glass  from 
Moore's  quivering  hand. 

"N-no,  not  really.  It's  just  that  . . . th-this 
is  my  . . . f-first  space  flight."  His  face 
reddened  with  embarrassment.  "What . . . 
what's  it  like?" 

The  stewardess  looked  down  into 
Moore's  eyes.  "There's  nothing  to  worry 
about,  sir.  The  only  difference  between 
the  interior  of  the  shuttle  and  Earth  is 
that  you  might  feel  rather  squashed  at 
take-off.  After  that,  the  only  thing  that's 
'new'  is  the  weightlessness,  but  if  you 
stay  in  your  seat,  you  won't  even  feel  it." 
She  smiled. 

Carl  Moore  returned  the  smile  weakly 
and  nodded.  "Thank  you.  I think  I'll  just 
. . . stay  here  in  my  seat  and  let  that 
sedative  take  its  course." 


The  woman  smiled  and  turned  to  help 
some  other  passengers  aboard. 

Moore  closed  his  eyes  peacefully  and, 
before  he  could  help  it,  he  was  asleep. 
The  sedative  had  worked  better  than  he 
had  thought. 

"Mecion  ship  approaching  on  the  port 
bow." 

The  captain  quickly  snapped  off  the 
INTERSHIP  speaker.  "Don't  want  to  get 
the  passengers  excited.  If  we  can  keep 
out  of  range,  and  if  we're  lucky,  that 
Mecion  won't  see  us."  He  grabbed  the 
thrust  stick  and  yanked  back.  The  shuttle 
veered  smoothly  to  the  left.  "How's  the 
Mecion?"  the  captain  asked  of  the  navi- 
gator. 

"Circling,  sir,"  the  lieutenant  replied, 
glancing  down  at  his  scanner.  "Appar- 
ently he  hasn't  seen  us."  He  shivered  for 
no  reason  at  all. 

"If  we  can  keep  it  that  way — " 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  the  navigator.  "An- 
other Mecion  at  twelve  o'clock!  Coming 
fast!" 

"Here  we  go,"  the  captain  said,  sighing 
and  setting  his  jaw.  He  turned  toward 
the  stewardess,  who  stood  behind  him. 
"Prepare  the  passengers  for  ejection." 

The  stewardess  nodded  and  disappared 
through  the  door. 

"The  Mercion's  at  1.3  kilometers  and 
closing  fast,"  the  lieutenant  reported  ex- 
citedly. 

"He'll  be  firing  any  minute  now,"  said 
the  captain,  wiping  his  dripping  brow. 

"If  we  are  attacked,"  said  the  stew- 
ardess to  the  passengers.  "This  portion 
of  the  ship  will  be  ejected  and  fired  back 
automatically  toward  Earth.  Don't  worry," 
she  said  reassuringly.  "You'll  be  safe." 
She  scanned  the  faces  of  the  passengers. 
She  noticed  that  Carl  Moore  was  still 
asleep,  as  he  had  been  since  before  the 
launch.  She  walked  over  to  him  and 
shook  him  softly. 

"Here  it  comes!"  The  lieutenant  winced 
as  the  phenice  missile  leapt  out  of  the 
Mecion  ship  and  sailed  through  space 
toward  the  Lunar  Shuttle. 

"Ready  . . . ready  . . .,"  repeated  the 
captain  calmly.  "Our  last  chance  . . . 
now!  FIRE!!" 

The  lieutenant  mashed  his  hand  into  a 
red  lever  and  jerked  back  as  the  stick 
jumped.  The  Shuttle's  own  missile  slid 
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down  the  chute  and  shot  out  into  open 
space. 

"It's  off  course,  captain!"  screamed  the 
navigator. 

The  captain  shivered,  turning  pale. 
"Then  this  is  it,"  he  said  soothingly. 

"Mr.  Moore  . . . Mr.  Moore,"  called  the 
stewardess  as  she  tried  to  wake  the  sleep- 
ing accountant. 

Carl  Moore  murmured,  blinking  open 
his  eyes.  "Mmmmmmm,"  he  mumbled. 
"Did  we  take  off  yet?"  He  sat  up. 


"Yes,"  replied  the  stewardess,  nodding. 
"We've  been  in  space  nearly  four  hours." 

Moore  glanced  out  the  window  and  his 
heart  leapt.  Space!!  He  saw  it!!  He  was 
in  space!!  He  smiled  broadly.  At  long 
last,  his  wish  was  fulfilled! 

The  Mecion  phenice  missile  crashed 
into  the  Shuttle  hull  and  buried  itself  in 
the  hard  metal  of  the  engine  controls, 
then  exploded.  A bright  white  flash  illu- 
minated space,  and  then  . . . nothing. 
The  last  thing  Carl  Moore  had  seen  was 
space.  . . . 


Figures  marching  along  dark  paths. 

A flower  blooming  here  or  there. 

Soon  to  be  hidden  behind  curious  traits: 
rows  of  eight,  intersparsed  with  those  of  seven. 

The  first  rains  come  down; 
clear  roads  change  to  mud; 
freedom  still  abounds. 

Tires  roll  along  through  barren  stretches. 

Skies  never  clearing; 

" Bombs  bursting  in  air.” 

Knowledge  of  the  land  is  spread. 

Arms  passed  out  to  all. 


Michael  J.  Norton 


One  penetrating  ray  of  sunshine. 
The  first  retreats 
loss  of  faith 

"what  the  hell  are  we  doing.” 
Dusk  returns. 

A dvances  on  the  front  are  made. 
"This  is  our  record  year.” 
Concessions  are  made  willingly. 

Night  and  one  last  cloud. 

" The  final  effort  must  be  made.” 
Is  there  a splinter  of  fear 
The  Cloud 

Dawn 


Cliffs 


Close  to  freedom. 

Living  wild.  IV ondering 
If  you’ll  ever 
fall,  to  your 
fate  with  a 
singing  sigh. 


Donna  M.  Barron 


IS 


Haiku:  Lover's  Epitaph 


she  jumped  one  two  three 
tinker  to  evers  to  chance 
never  had  the  chance 


Steve  Messina 


Timothy  Lay 


T HE  MAN  WALKED.  Behind  footsteps 
disappeared  into  the  distance.  Ahead  the 
flat  desert  stretched  in  the  moonlight.  The 
man  cursed  the  moon,  for  there  is  hope 
in  darkness. 

His  eyes  gleamed  in  hunger.  His  tonsils 
were  sunburnt. 

The  man's  shadow  slipped  smoothly 
over  the  sand  behind  him.  Sweat  slid 
down  his  legs.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps 
spread  out  over  the  desolate  land.  Each 
grain  of  sand  listened  attentively,  wait- 
ing. Above  the  stars  winked  in  silent 
laughter  at  his  plight. 

No  ceiling  protected  his  head,  no  walls 
echoed  his  voice.  Sound  abandoned  him. 
Time  drowned  him.  Space  swallowed 
him.  In  this  land  of  boundlessness,  sub- 
stance had  no  form,  action  no  power. 
Each  step  was  an  advance  to  nowhere. 
Equilibrium  negated  addition.  Lonely 
shadows.  Paralyzed  force,  heart  without 
hope.  Yet  the  man  walked  on.  Ahead  the 
desert  showed  the  way. 

Suddenly  a thud  pierced  the  dull  misery 


of  his  brain.  The  man  stopped.  His  de- 
spondent eyes  fell  to  the  ground.  A ripe 
apple  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  It  had 
fallen  from  the  sky.  His  stomach  yearned, 
the  animal  whispered  yes.  The  man  said 
no.  The  curse  of  his  species  protruded  like 
a raw  nerve.  Supersensitivity.  Too  aware 
to  save  himself  from  hunger.  Miracles 
are  distrusted  and  go  for  naught. 

The  man  stared  at  the  apple.  The  apple 
stared  back.  The  two  remained  motion- 
less. Slowly  fear  began  to  replace  dis- 
belief in  the  man's  eyes.  His  body  began 
to  shake.  His  gaze  passed  to  the  sand 
whose  sparkling  grains  now  danced  in 
the  glee  of  victory.  The  man  turned  his 
face  upwards  and  his  terrified  features 
quivered  in  the  pale  moonlight.  The  stars 
still  winked  exultantly.  The  bloated  face 
of  the  moon  leaned  down  and  smiled 
knowingly.  The  apple  continued  to  stare. 
The  man's  trembling  hands  rose,  palm 
up,  supplicating  the  sky.  The  entire  uni- 
verse had  rolled  one  simple  question  to 
him  and  he  had  melted  before  it. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  grew  thinner. 
Raging  spit  frothed  at  his  mouth.  Hate 
swarmed  in  his  eyes.  He  grabbed  the 
apple.  Silhouetted  against  the  moon,  his 
body  arched  backwards  and  with  one 
hollow  scream  of  fury  he  hurled  the  fruit 
up  into  the  face  of  the  universe. 

The  man  collapsed  to  the  ground.  His 
voice  dissipated  over  the  lone  and  level 
land. 

The  apple  ended  its  flight  with  a plop 
on  the  man's  head. 

The  sun  then  peeped  over  the  horizon, 
revealing  the  fact  that  stars  do  not  wink, 
apples  do  not  stare,  sand  grains  do  not 
dance  and  the  moon  does  not  smile. 
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v v HO  WILL  LOVE  Alladin  Sane?" 

— BOWIE 

“Awwwwww  . . . what  are  you  doing? 
Are  you  sulking?  Hunh?  Let  me  see  . . . 
are  you  sulking?  Is  that  what  you're 
doing?" 

— from  WHO'S  AFRAID  OF 

VIRGINIA  WOOLF? 


SATURDAY:  PERFORMANCE 


Steve  Messina 


"I  GOT  THE  LONGEST  ONE  IN 
TOWN!"  boasted  the  vendor  of  enormous 
balloons  on  Washington  Street.  The  rain, 
almost  constant  since  Thursday  after 
nearly  two  months  of  sunshine,  had  not 
lessened  his  enthusiasm,  though  it  had 
bothered  the  never-satisfied  man  whom 
Ken  overheard  saying,  "One  more  day  a 
this  an'  I'm  gunna  build  an  ark!" 

"You  said  it!  You  said  ’ahk'!"  Phil 
Viola  said  to  Ken  as  he  told  them  this. 

Ken,  who  had  for  years  concealed  his 
Boston  accent,  protested.  “That's  what  he 
said!  He  said,  'One  more  day  a this  an' 
I'm  gunna  build  an  ahk!' " 

"How  come  we  were  all  right  there  and 
only  you  heard  him?"  Lance  asked. 
Lance  was  not  his  real  name.  Nobody 
used  his  real  name.  He  was  Lancelot, 
or,  in  Ken's  way  of  putting  it,  lance  lot. 

“I  heard  him  because  I listen  to  every- 
thing," Ken  said.  "I  don't  miss  anything 
because  I don't  want  to  miss  anything. 
And  don't  get  any  ideas,  Lance  you  thief, 
I can  feel  that  hand  in  my  pocket,  QUEE- 
AH!  QUEE-AH!" 

"You  said  quee-ah!"  Phil  chanted.  "You 
got  the  the  accent!  Ignorant!  Crude!" 

On  Boylston  Street  Ken  said,  "Now  this 
is  my  street.  I don't  know  why  but  I 
attract  all  the  crazy  people  on  this  street." 

"It's  your  boyish  good  looks, "Phil  said. 

"Can  we  take  the  subway?  I'm  gonna 
catch  a cold,"  Lance  said  in  what  the 
others  considered  a characteristic  whine. 

“Nooo,"  Ken  said.  "You  wanted  to  do 
something  unusual." 

"This  isn't  what  I had  in  mind!" 


"Remember  Jesus  of  Dorchester?"  Phil 
said. 

"Who's  Jesus  of  Dorchester?"  asked 
Lance. 

Ken  answered.  "The  old  lady  with  the 
signs  — don't  you  remember  we  were  up 
on  the  Common,  with  the  Hare  Krishnas, 
and  that  old  lady  starts  yellin',  'Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  sells  the  dope!' 
Remember?" 

"No." 

"That's  right,  you  weren't  there,  Bruce 
and  Dan  were  there  — I think  Eleanor 
was  there,  she  was  in  the  crowd,  we  saw 
her  but  she  didn't  see  us.  You  were 
there,  Phil,  weren't  you?" 

"Yeah." 

"Well,  Lance,  that  old  lady  is  Jesus  of 
Dorchester." 

"She  really  exists?"  Lance  asked.  "So 
how  come  I've  never  seen  her?" 

Ken  replied,  "You're  never  in  the  right 
places.  This  is  Alice  in  Wonderland  if  you 
know  where  you're  going." 

“Allison  Wonderland,"  Phil  said. 

“Yeah,  Allison  Wonderland,"  Ken  said. 

"Hey,  whatever  happened  with  you 
and  Allison?"  Phil  asked. 

"Just,  ah,  just  out  of  curiosity,"  Lance 
added. 

"Nothing.  Nothing  at  all." 

“You  gonna  do  it?  HE  DID  IT!  HE 

REALLY  DID!  He  kissed  the  hood  of  that 
car!"  Phil  was  delighted,  Lance  angry. 

"Why  did  you  do  that,  Ken?"  Lance 
said.  "It's  so  embarassing." 

"First  of  all,"  Ken  said,  running  to  catch 
up  with  them,  “first  of  all,  I only  do  it  to 
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new  cars,  or  really  old  terrible-looking 
cars.  And  second  of  all  — " 

"Secanol  . . Phil  corrected. 

"Secanol,  I'm  not  trying  to  embarrass 
us,  I'm  trying  to  embarrass  the  people  in 
the  cars." 

“Yeah,"  Lance  said,  "but  the  only  one 
you  embarrass  is  yourself.  And  me." 

"Well  I'm  sorry,  but  don't  be  so  worried 
about  your  image.  See,  if  one  person 
does  that  he's  a lunatic.  But  three  makes 
it  acceptable." 

"Someday,"  Phil  said,  "you're  gonna 
do  that,  and  the  light's  gonna  change 
and  — " 

“ — and  my  lips  will  end  up  in  the  back 
seat.  I know,  I'm  careful." 


"Where  you  goin?"  Phil  called. 

Ken  stood  in  the  street  at  the  corner 
unseen  by  the  car's  driver.  Suddenly  the 
light  changed.  Tires  squealed,  Ken  cried 
"Jesus!"  running. 

Met  at  the  island,  Ken  said,  "That  song 
always  betrays  me!" 

Phil  said,  "Awwwwww." 

A drizzle  began,  and  only  then  did  the 
three  notice  that  it  had  stopped  raining 
about  fifteen  minutes  earlier.  Ken  said,  "I 
know  Lance  is  gonna  start  whining 
again." 

"I  don't  whine!"  Lance  protested. 

"Yes  you  do,"  Phil  said,  "you  do  it  all 
the  time." 


Penny  Shibley 


" 'Yeah!  Don'  worry!  I got  prutek^ 
shun!'  " Phil  mocked. 

They  reached  a corner  with  a traffic 
light.  A car  pulled  up  alongside  them, 
its  radio  blaring,  and  stopped  at  the  red 
light.  The  song  could  be  heard  on  the 
sidewalk  and  Ken  went  over  to  the  car, 
singing  with  the  radio,  "All  right,  Lady 
Eleanor,  I'm  all  right  where  I am." 


"Like  every  time  it  rains  you  don't 
wanna  get  a little  wet." 

Attacked  from  both  sides  Lance  turned 
toward  a clothing  store,  saying  only, 
"Come  on,  I wanna  get  something  in 
here." 

Lance  loved  clothes  but  for  the  most 
part  did  not  overly  concern  himself  with 
surface  appearances.  His  attitude  toward 
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style  was  an  idiosyncracy  — not  so  Phil's 
attitude  (indifference),  or  Ken's,  which  Phil 
had  once  characterized  as  "flaming 
apathy."  Ken  agreed  with  that. 

"I  can  know  a person,"  Ken  said  a little 
too  loudly  on  entering  the  store,  " — six 
months,  a year,  very  close,  and  still  not 
know  the  color  of  their  eyes." 

"You  know  the  color  of  Allison's  eyes," 
Phil  said. 

"That's  different.  She  made  me  aware 
of  that.  She  was  very  conscious  of  her 
image." 

"Was?"  Phil  asked. 

"Still  is  I guess." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Lance.  "I  don't 
think  she  was  any  more  conscious  of  it 
than  you." 

Lance  immediately  immersed  himself  in 
racks  of  jeans.  Phil  poked  at  jackets  and 
Ken  looked  bored.  Suddenly  Ken  an- 
nounced, "I'm  gonna  try  that  thing  Bruce 
said." 

"What  thing?"  asked  Phil.  "Oh,  not 

that." 

"Yeah,  why  not?" 

"You're  gonna  look  like  an  idiot." 

"So  what?" 

Walking  up  to  the  counter,  Ken  stood 
and  said  to  the  man  behind  it,  "Da  boss 
sent  me  ta  rub  ya  out."  In  his  hand  he 
held  a rubber  eraser. 

Several  people  turned  to  look  and  the 
man  just  stared.  Ken  collapsed  laughing. 

"See,  it's  a joke,  see,"  he  said,  walking 
back  to  where  Phil  and  Lance  were 
standing.  He  called  across  the  store, 
"This  is  ictn  eraser,  see,  and  I said  . 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  Lance. 

A young  saleswoman  near  them  asked, 
"Can  I help  you?" 

Lance  had  a question  to  ask  but  was 
cut  off  by  Ken's  comment,  "Hey  that's 
terrific.  I mean  everybody  says,  'Can  I 
help  you?'  but  you  sounded  real,  you 
sounded  human,  y — " 

"Would  you  please  shuddup?"  Lance 
resumed  his  question  and  Ken,  still  trying 
to  command  attention,  buried  his  head 
in  a rack  of  dungarees.  Phil  chuckled 
then  turned  to  listen  to  Lance.  Ken  even- 
tually emerged  as  well. 

Lance  brought  some  clothes  to  the  fit- 
ting room  and  there  was  a slight  silence. 
Then  the  woman  said,  "You  kids  are 
what,  about  seventeen?" 

Phil  answered,  "No,  fifteen." 

"Jesus,"  she  said,  "I  must  be  getting 
old."  She  was  no  more  than  twenty-five. 


"They're  makin'm  younger  now,  aren't 
they?" 

Ken  began,  "Yeah,  tha  — goddamnit, 
Phil,  what  the  hell  are  you  doing!" 

"I  wasn't  doing  anything,  there  just — " 

"Well  for  Chrissakes,  Phil — !" 

"Hey,  c'mon,  keep  it  cool,"  the  woman 
said.  "Don't  get  excited."  Then  she  said 
to  Ken,  "Hmmm  . . . you're  a — Pisces, 
right?" 

"Yeah  . . . that's  right,  how'd  you 
know?" 

Not  unkindly  she  said,  "Cause  you're 
loud." 

"Well  I—" 

"Mind  you,  it's  not  bad,  at  times  it's  a 
good  characteristic  to  have.  You'll  stick 
up  for  your  rights,  and  you're  idealistic  — 
you're  compassionate,  but  sometimes  you 
can  be  a lit-tle  too  much.  The  best  thing 
for  you  would  be  just  to  relax,  slow 
down." 

"Yeah,  I know  that." 

"What  about  me?"  Phil  asked. 

"You're  . . . what?" 

"Scorpio." 

"Right.  Well  — now  remember,  this  is 
all  very  generalized  — you're  . . . you're 
very  loyal,  very  loyal  to  your  friends. 
You're  good  at  working  out  problems  — 
you  don't  rush  into  things,  but  when  you 
decide  to  do  something  you're  a good 
person  to  have  around."  She  turned  to 
face  the  two  of  them.  "You  two  are  good 
friends?" 

"Yeah." 

"That's  strange  . . . What's  your 

names?" 

"Phil  Viola." 

"Ken  Palermo." 

"And  you're,  ah,  fifteen?" 

"Fifteen." 

"How's  your  love  lives?" 

"Terrible,"  Phil  said. 

"Nonexistent,"  Ken  said.  "See,  we've 
kind  of  isolated  ourselves  from  our  neigh- 
borhoods, and  people  think  we're  a little 
strange  — at  least  they  think  I'm  . . ." 

"Uh-huh  . . . y'know,  it's  too  bad  my 
sister  wasn't  here.  She's  fifteen  — she's 
an  Aries." 

"Uh-huh." 

"Y'know,  Aries  qoes  very  well  with  — 
Scorpio,  vou  said  you  were  a Scorpio, 
riaht.  Phil?" 

"Mm." 

"Listen  . . . why  don't  I give  you  her 
number.  We  live  in  Arlington,  and  . . . 
have  you  got  a pen  and  paper?"  Phil 
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shook  his  head,  but  Ken  searched  and 
found  a pencil  and  a small  sheet  of  paper. 
"Here,"  she  said  writing,  "now  her  name's 
Helen,  and  she'll  just  love  to  hear  from 
you."  She  handed  the  paper  to  Phil. 

"Have  you  got  another  sister?"  Ken 
asked. 

"Afraid  not." 

"Yeah.  Well,  could  you  tell  me  what 
sign  girls  are  . . . good  for  Pisces?" 

"Wellll,"  she  said,  “urn,  most  of  my 
Pisces  friends  are  gay  — " 

"Thanks  a lot." 

"No,  I don't  mean  that  — I mean  don't 
take  offense,  I — " 

"What's  goin  on?"  Lance  had  returned 
with  several  pairs  of  pants  on  hangers. 

"I'll  tell  ya  later,"  Ken  said. 

"What's  your  name?"  the  woman 
asked. 

"Lance  — well,  it's  not  my  real  name. 
It's  short  for  Lancelot." 

"Yeah  ...  I can  see  why  . . . you  look 
like  Lancelot.  Well,  what've  ya  got 
there?"  Lance  showed  her  the  merchan- 
dise and  they  all  moved  to  the  cash 
register. 

As  the  three  boys  left  Ken  half-seriously 
asked  the  woman,  "Am  I hopeless?" 

"Look,"  she  said,  "don't  be  so  uptight. 
Just  be  yourself."  She  turned  and  closed 
the  door. 


"Be  yourself,"  Ken  scoffed  when  they 
were  outside.  "Whyn't  she  quote  me 

Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  for  Christ's 
sake?" 

"What  happened  in  there?"  Lance 
asked. 

"Strong  silent  Philip  here  just  got  him- 
self matched  up." 

"What?" 

"See  the  salesgirl?"  Phil  said.  "While 
you  were  in  the  dressing  room  she  was 
telling  us  all  about  our  horoscopes  and 
then  she  says  she's  got  this  sister  who's 
fifteen  and  is  just  perfect  for  me." 

"After  cutting  me  down  to  nothing," 
Ken  added  bitterly. 

“Well  she  was  right,  wasn't  she?"  Phil 
said. 

"I  know,  that's  what's  driving  me 
crazy." 

"I  still  don't  understand,"  Lance  said. 
"She  just  started  telling  you  about  her 
sister?" 

"Yeah,"  Phil  said.  "Just  about.  So  she 
gave  me  her  phone  number." 

"You  gonna  call  her?" 

"Of  course  I am." 

"Sure,"  Ken  said.  "Complacent  Phil 
here  just  gets  this  outa  nowhere  and  you 
and  I get  nothing." 

"So?"  said  Lance.  "I'm  happy  for  him. 
Anyway,  it's  just  a phone  number.  I 


could  get  more  than  that  if  I wanted  to. 
So  could  you." 

"Yeah,  sure  I could.  And  who  you 
gonna  call,  Sally  Teucria?  That  you  and 
everybody  else  has  a crush  on?" 

"It  I want  to.  You,  you  could  call 
Karen.." 

"Sure." 

"And  what  about  Allison?" 

"You  mean  Bitch?" 

"Why  do  you  call  her  that?" 

"Now,  because  she  is  a bitch." 

"You  — still  — like  — her,"  Phil  chanted. 

"The  worst  thing  is,  you're  right.  And 
you  know  what  bothers  the  hell  outa  me?" 
"What?" 

"That  I'm  still  afraid  of  her.  That's  all 
she  ever  used  to  say  to  me.  'You're  not 
afraid  of  me  anymore,  are  you?'  I said 
no,  but  I was.  I still  am.  I'm  not  afraid 
to  do  that  stupid  joke  with  the  eraser 
though." 

"Stop  psychoanalyzing  yourself,"  Phil 
said.  "It  doesn't  work." 

"Yes  it  does,"  Ken  said.  Suddenly  he 
he  looked  across  the  street.  "Oh  no." 

"What'sa  matter?" 

Ken  took  a breath  as  if  about  to  make 
a long  explanation.  "Remember  when 
Rosemary  and  I were  trying  out  in  that 
scene  during  the  last  play,  and  you  said 
we  looked  like  two  eight-year-olds  mak- 
ing love?  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said  with 
a chuckle,  "yonder  you  have  a gen-you- 
wine,  authentic,  eight-year-old  couple 
making  love."  He  indicated  an  embracing 
couple.  "Or  — not  eight  — I mean  it's 
more  like  — but  they  seem  like  eight- 
year-olds." 

"I  don't  see  anything,"  Lance  said 
turning  sharply. 

"Don't,  they'11  see  you!  See,  in  front  of 
the  Arlington  Street  Church?" 

"Oh,  yeah.  So?" 

"I  went  to  school  with  him,  he  was 
two  years  behind  me  in  grade  school  . . . 
lesus,  I have  never  seen  a public  display 
like  that.  And  they're  here  every  week. 
Paul  Abelardi  and  his  . . . property." 

"I  think  it's  nice,"  Lance  said. 

Phil  said,  "Well,  I think  — I know  what 
you  mean,  Ken,  but  I think  they  really 
mean  it.  Besides,  what's  wrong  with  it? 
You,  you  sound  like  an  old  prude.  'Oh, 
how  shocking!'  " 

"I  don't  know,"  Ken  said,  "it's  just  . . 

"You're  just  jealous,"  Phil  said. 

It  began  to  rain  steadily. 


"Come  on,"  Lance  said,  "let's  take  the 
subway." 

Ken  said,  "OK." 

"Maturity,"  Ken  said  at  the  turnstiles, 
"is  like  — like  trying,  trying  to  pole  vault 
— onto  the  bar.  I mean  — aw,  goddamnit, 
see?  Everything  is  going  wrong  for  me 
today."  He  had  put  his  quarter  in  the  slot 
and  the  turnstile  would  not  turn. 

"Just  push  it,"  Lance  said,  pushing 
through  his  turnstile. 

"I  tried  that!  G — oh,  there  it  goes." 

"See?" 

"Now  what  were  you  saying?"  Phil 
said  as  he  put  his  quarter  in. 

"I  was  just  saying  that  — no,  forget  it, 
I don't  wanna  tell  you  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"It'll  sound  stupid."  They  sat  on  a 
bench. 

"Now  see,"  Lance  said.  "You  say  I'm 
always  worried  about  appearances." 

"There's  a reason  for  that,"  Ken  said. 
"A  person  always  accuses  other  people 
of  the  fault  he  himself  is  the  most  em- 
barrassed about." 

"And  you  always  have  these  cute  little 
sayings  for  everything!" 

"What's  wrong  with  that?" 

"Well,  it's  just  like  when  Nixon  used 
to  talk  about  Watergate.  He  never  said 
anything.  He  just  had  all  these  cute  little 
sayings  he  used  to  say  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  And  you  do  the  same 
things  — I mean,  you  say  clever  things, 
but  . . ." 

"What  about  that  salesgirl?  'Be  your- 
self.' " 

"Well  . . . her  too,  but,  I mean,  that 
doesn't  make  you  any  better.  Look," 
Lance  said  sympathetically,  "It's  just 
that  — " 

"What?  What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know!"  Lance  sighed,  sat  pen- 
sively. "It's  like  you  and  Allison." 

"What  about  us?" 

"C'mon,  Don't  yell  at  me,"  Lance 
pleaded.  "I  just  mean  that  . . . like  . . . 
you  don't  seem  — you  never  seemed  to 
be  communicating,  you  always  seemed 
to  be  — like  calling  yourselves  Bitch  and 
Bastard  — " 

"Well  that  was  her  idea." 

"But  you  used  to  do  it  more  than  she 
did." 

"Yeah." 

"You  were  always  talking  in  circles. 
Why?" 
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"I  don't  know!" 

“I  think  that  was  your  problem  . . 

“I  — listen,  who  are  you  to  tell  me 
about  Allison  Morgan?"  Ken  laughed. 
"Allison  Morgan  . . . Fata  Morgana  . . . 
Morgan  the  Fey  . . 

"See,  there  you  go  again,"  Lance  said 
rising  from  the  bench.  "You  always — " 

"Ken  Palermo!" 

Ken  doubled-taked  then  saw  the 
speaker  or  speakers  — two  girls,  about 
sixteen,  slender  and  beautiful.  Taken 
aback  Ken  groped  for  words;  Lance 
merely  stared. 

"Don'tcha  remember  us?"  said  the 
taller  one:  blonde  with  an  excess  of 
mascara  and  blue  eyeshadow.  "St.  Grace 
of  God  School?"  Ken  could  say  nothing. 

"We  were  heah,  we  saw  you  but  we 
weren't  sure  it  was  you,"  said  the  shorter 
girl,  a brunette. 

"Uh-huh." 

"But  I knew  you  were  from  Eas'  Bos- 
ton." 

"How?" 

"Cuz  a the  way  you  talk." 

"Lissen,"  the  blonde  said,  "ah  you  still 
strange?  You  use  ta  be  real  strange." 

"Stranger,"  Ken  said. 

"Uh-huh." 

Ken  noticed  Lance,  wondered  where 
Phil  was  — wandered  off  somewhere  ap- 
parently. "Oh  yeah,"  he  said,  then  in 
deliberately  pompous  tones  continued: 
"ladies,  this  is  Lance,  short  for  Lance- 
lot—" 

"Don't  say  that,"  Lance  said. 

" — short  for  . . . actually  it's  not  short 
for  anything.  Lance,  these  are  . . . who 
the  hell  are  you  anyway?" 

"Heyyyy!  Watch  ya  language!"  the 
brunette  said. 

"No,  really,  who  are  you?  I don't 
remember." 

The  blonde  spoke.  "I'm  Barbara  Fortu- 
nato,  and  she's  Carole-Ann  Vosmet." 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  Ken  said.  "You 
don't  — " 

"You  were  Joey  Gonzo's  best  friend, 
weren'tcha?"  the  brunette  said. 

"Joey  Gonzo?  I was  never  his  best 
friend." 

"Yes  you  were.  You  were  always 
doin'  strange  things." 

"Hey,  come  on,  let's  get  this  train." 
Phil  had  come  from  somewhere  to  say 
this. 

"Who's  Gomer  Pyle  here?"  the  brunette 


said,  but  Phil  had  run  to  catch  the  train 
and  Lance  had  followed. 

Ken  said  only,  "Listen,  we  — I've  gotta 
catch  this  — " 

The  blonde  tried  to  draw  him  closer; 
clumsily  he  backed  away.  She  said, 
"That  friend  a'  yours,  I think  he's  gay." 

"Believe  me,  he  isn't,"  Ken  mumbled, 
backing  towards  the  train. 

The  blonde  said  smiling,  disinterested, 
"What?" 

The  last  person  on  the  train,  Ken,  pant- 
ing, found  Phil  and  Lance. 

"I  told  you  everybody's  trying  to  drive 
me  crazy!" 

The  train  was  not  crowded.  Lance  and 
Phil  sat  on  a double  seat  and  Ken  now 
sat  behind  them.  Phil  turned,  said, 
"What?" 

"Dja  see  those  girls?  They're  tryin'  to 
drive  me  crazy!  Everybody!" 

"What  were  they  doing?" 

"It's  really  ridiculous!  First  thing  one 
o'  them  says,  she  says  she  "knew  I was 
from  East  Boston'  — cause  of  the  way  I 
talked.  The  way  I talked!  So  they  said 
they  remembered  me  from  grammar 
school,  which  apparently  they  did,  and 
then  they  said  they  were  Barbara  Fortu- 
nato  and  Carole-Ann  Vosmet  — now  I 
know  that  wasn't  Barbara  Fortunato  and 
Carole-Ann  Vosmet,  I know  what  they 
look  like  and  that  wasn't  them." 

"I  wanted  to  stay  around,"  Lance  said, 
"but  stupid  Phil  here  was  dragging  me 
on  the  train." 

"One  of  them  called  you  gay,"  Ken 
said.  Lance  did  not  react.  Ken  said, 
"Doesn't  that  bother  you?" 

Lance  said  laughing,  "I  could've  proved 
her  wrong." 

"And  she  called  you  Gomer  Pyle,  Phil." 

"So?  A lotta  people  call  me  that." 

"But  they  were  really  deliberately 
cruel,  I think.  I can't  understand  why 
they'd  do  that." 

"I  think,"  Lance  said,  "I  don't  know 
but  — this  is  gonna  sound  stupid,  but 
maybe  they,  maybe  they  do  remember 
you  like  you  said  and  . . ." 

"And  what?" 

"Nothing." 

"No,  you  were  gonna  say  something." 

"No  — I don't  know  what  I was  gonna 
say." 

"I  want  you  to  finish  it,  Lance." 

"No!" 

"Lance!" 
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"No  — no,  I thought  I had  an  explana- 
tion, but  — " 

"Maybe  there  is  no  explanation,"  Phil 
said.  "Maybe  they  really  only  wanted  to 
just  put  you  on  like  that." 

"I  doubt  it.  They  had  to  have  a rea- 
son." 

"Why  does  everything  have  to  have  a 
reason?"  Lance  said. 

"What  about  you?  You  were  tryin'  to 
find  a 'reason'  why  Allison  and  I were 
so  screwed-up." 

"Well  . . . Allison  is  that  kind  of  person 
— and  so  are  you,  that's  your  way,  and 
hers,  to  get  so  deep  into  something  that 
finally  you  don't  know  what's  going  on. 
But  everybody  doesn't  have  a big  dark 
ulterior  motive  for  everything  they  do." 

"You  mean  when  I'm  — I don't  know, 
when  there's  somebody  like  Allison 
around  and  I'm  afraid  to  even  go  near 
her  I should  just  not  try  to  figure  out 
why?" 

"No,  but  . . . see  . . . your  problem 
is  that  you  delve  into  everything  so 
deeply  that  — " 

"You  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees," 
Phil  said  with  obvious  sarcasm. 

"Well  . . . yeah,"  Lance  said,  ’’ — that's 


about  it.  You  get  to  the  point  when 
you've  psychoanalyzed  so  much  that 
you're  afraid  to  do  anything  because 
you're  afraid  of  what  it  will  really  mean." 

The  train  jerked  violently;  the  lights 
went  off.  Behind  them  they  could  now 
see  a lighted  cigarette  with  which  an  old 
drunk  burned  holes  in  pictures  of  naked 
women.  Ken  laughed:  "At  least  I'm  not 
afraid  of  the  dark." 

The  lights  came  back  on. 

Phil  kindly  said:  "Don't  worry  about 
it." 

Ken  said:  "Yeah,  don't  worry.  I got 
prutekshun."  The  train  lurched  and 
moved  on. 

And  all  could  smile  for  Saturday,  and 
Lance  could  whistle,  and  Phil  could  read 
though  the  train  shook.  And  all  Ken 
could  do,  Ken  the  naive,  Ken  the  wise 
for  realizing  his  own  naivete,  Ken  the 
foolish  for  believing  in  his  own  wisdom  — 
Ken  could  do  no  more  than  he  dared, 
though  he  knew  how  well  he  could  dare 
more  and  succeed.  Out  the  window  in  a 
cracking  voice  he  said  only,  "I  wish  I 
lived  in  No  Stops,"  and  practiced  signing 
his  name  in  the  sky. 


Piano  keys  chipped  and  yellowed 
( pages  of  a lost  diary) 

The  wooden  seat 
long 

and  varnished 
with  cracks  of  age 
darkened 
by  the  varnish 
I play 
( to  God) 
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CaRS  were  singing,  at  one  with  the 
winds,  rustling  dark  tunes  by  the 

SCUM  AND  SQUIRE  LOUNGE 
Stutzer  on  Tap 
Ladies  Invited 

Invited.  Yeah.  Implored.  Begged  to 
come.  Please. 

One  breeze  died,  one  nightsong  faded, 
one  car  halted.  Charles  Leo  “Clyde 
Crashcup"  McAlley  gathered  his  lank 
self  from  the  stationwagon.  Purchased  for 
$50,  a steal,  at  Dave  Kamen's  Muffler 
Village.  Hi,  I'm  Dave  Kamen.  If  you  find 
any  car  on  my  lot  without  a Kamen  mini- 
sticker price,  come  and  tell  me,  and  I'll 
go  right  out  there  and  put  one  on.  He 
crackled  the  field's  gravel  beneath  his 
feet,  blinked  at  the  neon.  “We  all  here 
boys?" 

Joey  Stronzolo,  stashing  his  keys  as  he 
stepped  out,  grunted. 

Lively,  Clyde  stepped  around  the  front 
of  the  car  joustingly,  stopped  by  a body- 
rot-concealing  bumpersticker  which  read 
THIS  CAR  SAVES  GAS  — IT  HAS  A 
TUNGSTEN  HYDROCATALYST.  “And—" 

A heap  sloshed  and  clashed  upon  the 
dirt,  slurring  “Oui,  ici.  C'est  moi — " 

Joey,  with  little  humor,  moaned  “Oh, 
Christ,  every  time  he  gets  shitfaced  he 
starts  with  the  French." 

The  rumpling  heap  rose.  “Ah,  but  it's 
lousy  French,  drunken  nostalgia,  ehh  . . ." 

“OK,  come  on  now,"  said  Clyde. 

Come  on,  all  here.  Hail,  hail.  One  for 
all  and  all  for  one  and  every  man  for 
himself.  Here  we  are  . . . 

“Yeah,  and  try  not  to  get  us  thrown 
out,"  snarled  Joey. 

. . . the  Three  Stooges. 

O Eileen,  come  out,  come  out 
Your  Cedric’s  here. 

He’s  over  here  right  nou>. 

He’s  over  here  right  now,  he’s  over  here  — 

Haha. 
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“Mais  oui.  Allons.  But  you  see,  French 
is  such  a dull  language.  You  could 
scream  bloody  murder  in  French  and  no 
one  would  listen  . . ." 

“And,  Christ,  when  you  speak  English 
you  talk  about  things  nobody  under- 
stands . . ." 

They  crossed  the  street  to  the  Lounge, 
Joey  moving  importantly,  Clyde  jaunting, 
le  troisieme  stumbling,  the  heap. 

It  was  an  uninviting  place,  with  the 
main  windows  painted  over  and  two  thick 
wooden  doors  at  the  opposing  corners, 
each  with  its  small  gratingcovered  dia- 
mondshaped window.  Never  appears 
open  for  business.  Scare  us  delinquents 
away.  Ohhh!  goddamn  drunk.  They  en- 
tered by  the  door  at  the  end  furthest 
from  the  bar.  Joey  crawled  between  a 
table  and  the  couch  along  the  wall,  Clyde 
slipped  along  beside,  and  the  third  fell 
into  a chair  facing  them,  his  back  to  the 
wall. 

“Is  Ed  coming?"  asked  Joey. 

“Yeah.  I think  he's  bringing  Dawn," 
said  Clyde,  rueing  slightly. 

“Hell,  be  kinda  nice  t'have  a little 
scenery,"  said  Joey.  “How  come  you 
sound  so  disgusted?" 

“Aw,  I don't  know.  I don't  think  she's 
so  hot.  Kinda  ugly." 

“Jesus,  Clyde,  what  a perfectionist. 
She  sure  as  hell  got  the  knuckles." 

“Knuckles?"  The  heap,  moaning  but  a 
bit  more  intelligibly,  brought  his  head  up 
from  the  cradle  of  his  crossed  arms. 
“What's  your  allusion,  uh,  I don't  . . ." 

Joey  held  his  arms  in  an  arc,  fingers 
touching,  two  feet  from  his  chest. 

My  education  is  complete.  The  heap 
allowed  his  face  to  fall  from  its  attentive 
position.  “Urn.  Yeah,  I see.  Pseudonym. 
German  philosopher,  Nietzsche,  said  his 
philosophy  was  like  a woman's  breasts, 
pleasant  and  useful  at  the  same  time." 
Knuckles,  heh.  Rosyknuckled  Dawn  arose. 
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"Go  back  to  sleep,"  said  Joey. 

Behind  the  heap  padded  through  the 
empty  room  the  waitress.  "OK,  what'll 
you  have?" 

"A  Stutzer,"  said  Joey. 

"Two,"  said  Clyde. 

The  waitress  observed  them,  turning 
about  a black  coiffure  with  pins,  stray 
gray  hairs  over  dull  mother  eyes  and 
dried  lips.  "You  I'll  serve  . . . you  . . . but 
you  I'll  need  an  I.D.  for." 

The  heap  spoke.  "None,  I wouldn't 
want  to  break  the  law  or  anything,  so 
just  a rootbeer.  Uh,  boys,  what  about  the 
pizza?" 

"Oh,  yeah,"  said  Joey,  "a  large 
cheese." 

"Aren't  you  glad  you  got  me  around 
to  remind  you  of  these  things?" 

"OK.  Two  Stutzers,  a rootbeer,  and  a 
large  cheese."  Away. 

"Too  bad  you  got  carded,"  said  Joey. 

"Ah,  I've  had  enough  anyway.  Much 
too  drunk." 

"Speakin'  of  bein'  carded,"  said  Clyde, 
"I  found  out  today  I gotta  register  for  the 
draft." 

"I  thought  there  wasn't  one,"  said  Joey. 

"Just  in  case,  I guess." 

"What  happens  if  you  don't  register?" 
asked  the  heap,  very  interested. 

"Fifty-dollar  fine." 

"Should  tell  them  to  go  to  hell.  Oh, 
God,  just  in  case.  Military  bastards  make 
me  sick." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Joey.  "You 
wouldn't  fight  if  there  was  a war?" 

Oh,  Jesus,  not  again.  "I  . . . just  don't 
think  I'd  want  ...  to  kill  anyone." 

"You  wouldn't  fight  for  your  country." 

Country? 

Joey  pursued  him.  "Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  say  somebody  shot  your  parents 
right  in  front  of  your  eyes  — you  wouldn't 
kill  that  guy?" 

"I  don't  see  the  frigging  connection." 
Hm.  This  is  bringing  me  quite  alive. 

"OK,  let's  not  have  any  arguments,  for 
Christ's  sake,"  said  Clyde. 

"Jeesh.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing," 
warned  Toev,  "I  wouldn't  ao  talking  like 
that  in  front  of  Donald  Mallorv." 

"Who?  Oh,  yeah,  Ed's  brother."  I do 
believe  nausea  is  starting  to  set  in.  "So, 
hell,  when  do  I ever  see  him?" 

"Well,  anyway,  he's  a Nam  veteran — " 

"Yeah,  I know."  Hey,  Ed,  I ever  tell 
you  about  the  time,  heehee,  over  in  Nam, 
we  pushed  the  three  gooks  out  of  the 
helicopter?  I know. 

"Anyway,  he  hates  that  kinda  thing, 
hippies  and  stuff.  He  thinks  they're  all 


queer,  so  if  you  ever  meet  him,  I wouldn't 
start  talkin'  about  politics." 

"Here  comes  the  pizza,"  said  Clyde. 

Food  and  drink  were  set  down,  the 
boys  dug  about  themselves  for  money. 
Seventy-five  for  the  pizza,  quarter  for  my, 
uh,  drink.  What  have  I got?  Kennedy 
half.  Ma  says  you're  not  supposed  to 
spend  them.  He's  not  God,  I said.  Mas- 
sachusetts Irish  icon.  Icon?  Dostoyevsky 
word.  The  waitress  collected  the  money 
and  left. 

The  heap  found  that  he  was  seated 
near  the  jukebox.  Weirdest  jukebox  in 
the  world.  He  shifted  his  chair  closer 
now,  read  the  offerings  there:  "Praxilla, 
Girl  of  the  Lovely  Glance"  by  Little  Ricky 
Lattimore;  "Peg  O'  My  Heart"  by  the 
Irish  Rovers;  "As  Time  Goes  By"  by 
Dooley  Wilson;  "Double  Shot"  by  the 
Swingin'  Medallions;  "Heartbreaker"  by 
Led  Zeppelin;  "Heartbreaker"  by  Grand 
Funk;  "Heartbreaker"  by  Free;  "Heart- 
breaker"  by  the  Rolling  Stones;  "Heart- 
breaker"  by  the  Isley  Brothers;  "Heart- 
breaker"  by  the  Souther-Hillman-Furay 
Band  (there's  a lot  of  heartbreak  in  the 
world,  son);  "Be  True  to  Your  School"  by 
the  Beach  Boys;  "Searchin' " by  Del 
Shannon;  "Duke  of  Earl"  by  Gene  Chand- 
ler; "Runaround  Sue"  by  Dion;  "Donna 
the  Primadonna"  by  Dion;  "Abraham, 
Martin  and  John"  by  Dion;  "Someone 
Else's  Blues"  by  David  Bromberg;  "Dance 
to  Keep  from  Cryin'  " by  Smokey  Robin- 
son and  the  Miracles;  a side  of  an  album 
entitled  Senorita  Pinga  by  Carmen  Bu- 
rana,  a fiery  LatinAmerican  female  vocal- 
ist with  a hat  full  of  bananas  and  twenty- 
seven  beauty  marks,  on  which  she  sings 
"Chraemera  Gimme  Varveo  Mira,"  "Ina 
Trutina,"  "Los  Tempos  Estas  Hocundas," 
"Dulcissima,"  and  all  the  bawdy  songs 
from  Shakespeare  arranged  by  Mingo 
(sic)  Santamaria;  et  cetera. 

He  turned,  and  was  caught  by  the  tele- 
vision suspended  over  the  bar,  far  from 
him.  "Oh,  hey,  Casablanca."  He  could 
not  see  the  screen  very  well,  so  he  turned 
back,  facing  his  comrades,  yet  strained 
to  hear  the  dialogue: 

SAM:  Boss,  let's  get  out  of  here. 

RICK:  No,  sir.  I'm  waiting  for  a lady. 

SAM:  Please,  boss,  let's  go.  Ain't  noth- 
ing but  trouble  for  you  here. 

RICK:  She's  coming  back.  I know  she's 
coming  back. 

SAM:  We'll  take  the  car  and  drive  all 
night.  We'll  get  drunk.  We'll  go  fish- 
ing and  stay  away  until  she's  gone. 

Outside  a car  crunched  aging  pave- 
ment to  its  horn's  tune  of  "Shave-and-a- 
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Haircut-Two-Bits.''  The  Black  Plague 
corpsewagon,  Bring  out  your  dead.  Ahhh, 
almost  could  faint.  Yawning. 

"Ed." 

Trampling  in  from  the  cold  night,  Ed 
Mallory,  a tall  grinning  head,  jerked 
about  with  greetings,  shivering.  With 
him  was  his  girlfriend.  Dawn  Granger- 
ford,  short  taut  body,  a frightened  squeal- 
ing smile,  eyes  blinking  beneath  unloving 
light.  Oh,  Ed,  I shouldn't  be  in  a place 
like  this.  D'yuh,  why  not?  Ed  held  her 
hand  with  jovial  disregard.  Rumor  they 
were  supposed  to  get  married.  See  them 
now.  Deserve  it,  little  white  house  in  a 
suburb,  friends  in  for  pot,  affairs  for  Cos- 
mopolitan variety.  Out  with  the  Ladies' 
Guild,  door  prize.  Whore  prize,  war 
prize  . . . concubine.  Indeed.  One  of  their 
kind  nearly  killed  me,  couple  of  years 
ago.  Hey,  what  are  you,  little  wise  bas- 
tard, better  watch  it.  Flashy  car  drove 
off,  I hadn't  looked  at  him.  Who  was  that 
jerk?  I asked  a friend.  Strange  answer  I 
got.  Look,  he's  married,  y'know.  Jesus, 
you're  supposed  to  have  respect  for  him. 
Huh?  Why?  Couldn't  answer. 

RICK:  — all  over  America.  ...  Of  all 
the  gin  joints  in  all  the  towns  in  all 
the  world,  she  walks  into  mine. 

Behind  the  couple,  stalled  in  his  walk- 
ing before  the  entrance,  was  a large 
shaggy  man  in  the  livery  of  a bus  driver. 

"Hey!  Donald!"  "How  ya  doin'  Don- 
ald?" 

"Joey,  Clyde.  Hey  Ed,  who's  this  kid?" 

Oh  Christ,  save  me,  here  it  comes. 

"Why,  Donald,  this  is  the  poet." 

My  Achilles'  heel.  The  curse  of  "Scars 
of  Summer.”  All  my  odd  whims  . . . hon- 
est, the  way  in  which  you  blah  blah  blah. 
Orange  sun.  Profound.  Poignant.  Spider 
of  lust,  where  true  love  finds  its  crown. 
If  anyone  asks,  inspired  by  Dostoyevsky. 
So  "Scars"  was  found  out.  You're  the 
famous  poet  now,  the  bard  of  Allston. 
Known  for  his  sugared  sonnets,  which  are 
now  circulating  among  his  private 
friends. 

"Oh,  jeez,  a poet?  Well,  tell  me  some 
poetry,  poet,"  smirked  Donald.  "Let's 
hear  somethin'  from,  uh,  Robert  Frost's 
Second  Symphony." 

Once  the  heap  now  the  poet  but  looked 
at  him. 

Clyde  loudwhispered  to  the  poet  across 
the  table  "He  thinks  he's  smart.  Hit  him 
with  some  big  words." 

Must  be  going  crazy.  His  head  reeled, 
words  rolled,  muttered  "Good  Lord." 

"Good  Lorrrd,"  mocked  Donald.  He 
observed  that  the  poet  had  not  touched 


his  share  of  pizza.  He  fingered  a slice, 
began  to  draw  it  from  the  metal  plate. 
"Mind  if  I take  a piece,  poet?" 

"Help  yourself." 

"Thanks."  He  brought  the  pizza  be- 
neath his  barbarian  moustache,  tore 
sloppy  cheese  from  it.  Through  his  chew- 
ing he  said  "You're  a real  buddy,  poet." 

"I  try." 

Startled  at  response,  Donald  stared  at 
him  for  a second,  then  almost  beamed. 

Better  not  talk  politics,  as  they  say.  A 
foe.  Oh,  well.  Try  to  keep  it  from  be- 
coming too  unbearable,  come  back  with 
a little  craziness. 

His  type.  Flunked  the  State  Police 
exam.  Charlie  on  the  MTA  now.  How 
old?  Twenty-four.  God,  a wife  — and  a 
daughter.  Oh  Lord,  swine,  awful  remark 
he  made,  My  daughter's  got  more  hair 
on  her,  yeah,  yeah,  block  it  out,  horror, 
don't  torture  yourself,  Tochter  aus  Ely- 
sium. What's  he  doing  with  Dawn  and 
Ed.  The  cop  in  Lovers'  Lane,  walking 
along  twirling  his  baton.  Yes,  twenty- 
four,  husbandfather,  come  to  drink  with 
his  little  brother  Eddie.  One  big  happy 
family. 

"Hey  poet . . ." 

How'd  I become  the  center  of  atten- 
tion? 

Tense  anticipatory  laughter  circulated 
through  the  group. 

".  . . uhh,  ya  read  any  good  books 
lately?" 

The  poet  searched  Donald's  eyes  for 
madness. 

I have  just  finished  Campfollower  of 
Genius,  a biography  of  the  turn-of-the- 
century  British  polemicist  Sir  Glibley 
Blithe.  "Grub,"  as  associates  and  boun- 
cers affectionately  called  him,  was  well- 
known  around  the  London  literary  scene. 
He  knew  everybody  and  caricatured  ev- 
erybody. Among  his  acquaintances  was 
Joseph  Addison,  to  whose  Spectator  he 
contributed  his  "Journal  of  a Mohock." 
At  the  Spectator  Club,  where  he  was  a 
fish  'n'  chips  wrapper,  he  often  would 
hear  the  Irish  tenor  James  Joyce  perform 
such  popular  airs  as  "Vive  la  Compag- 
nie,"  while  across  the  room  could  be 
viewed  an  exhibit  of  works  by  the  Ger- 
man painter  of  Der  Schwarz  Reiter  school. 
Adolf  Hitler.  He  also  inspected  the 
thermostat  in  the  Fabian  Society  build- 
ing, that  venerable  old  group  (Pippip! 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  old  school  tie, 
I.R.C.)  created  by  Fabian  himself  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  whom  "Grub,"  in 
a collection  of  amusing  anecdotes  re- 
jected by  the  Christmas  number  of  Punch, 
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quotes  as  saying,  "Y'know,  I remember 
the  good  ol'  days,  the  parties  we  had 
when  we  were  kids.  The  girls  would  be 
sitting  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  an- 
other ["Grub"  inserts  a footnote  here: 
antithesis],  but  then  somebody  would  sit 
down  at  the  old  player  piano  and  pound 
out  a beat,  then  we'd  all  get  together  in 
one  grand  chorus  of  joyous  praise  'Don't 
Sit  Under  the  Appletree  With  Anyone 
Else  But  Me  (Til  I Come  Marchin'  Home).' 
And  the  girls,  God  love  'em,  they  knew 
all  those  dances.  You  kids  don't  have 
anything  like  that  today."  He  was  once 
propositioned  by  Oscar  Wilde  to  a game 
of  Whistle  Stop.  He  declined,  saying  that 
his  heart  belonged  to  Miss  Magdalene 
Willman,  a society  belle.  However,  it  was 
unrequited  love,  for  "Grub"  quotes  Mag- 
dalene as  saying  to  him  "You're  ugly 
and  half-crazy."  "Grub"  quotes  himself 
as  saying  "You  win  a few,  you  lose  a 
few,"  but  the  rejection  must  have  hurt 
him  very  deeply,  for  he  died  fifty  years 
later.  "He  died  as  he  wrote,"  one  of  his 
many  critics  remarked,  "in  obscurity." 
The  book's  many  illustrations  contribute 
to  a full  understanding  of  this  curious 
animal.  It  says  more  about  our  con- 
temporary American  situation  than  the 
Farmer's  Almanac.  Incomprehensible  but 
fun,  I think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
readers,  big  or  small,  white  or  black, 
Christian  or  savage.  You  can  find  it  at 
the  Pointhill  Plaza  Library. 

"Uh,  The  Iceman  Cometh.  . . 

The  interrogation  seemed  to  have 
ended.  The  poet  turned  towards  the  bar, 
looked  upwards  to  the  television.  The 
news. 

"Reaction  to  India's  nuclear  bomb  test 
came  swiftly.  The  prime  minister  of  Pak- 
istan said  that  'the  people  of  Pakistan 
would  gladly  eat  grass  in  order  to  insure 
nuclear  parity  with  India.'  . . . An  Eye- 
witness Newsnote  of  Community  Interest 
now  — there  will  be  free  Exorcism  Vans 
sponsored  throughout  Greater  Boston  to- 
morrow by  the  L Street  Brownies  for  all 
those  with  welfare  cards,  Social  Security 
cards,  foodstamp  cards,  disabled  veteran 
cards,  medicare  cards,  parole  or  proba- 
tion cards,  TV  Magic  Cards,  football 
cards,  cue  cards,  cardcarrying  Commu- 
nist cards  (the  cards  that  cardcarrying 
Communists  carry),  Chance  or  Commu- 
nity Chest  cards,  and  remedial  mathe- 
matics flashcards.  Call  623-6377  for  de- 
tails. ...  A new  play  opened  tonight  at 
the  Loeb  Drama  Center  and  our  enter- 
tainment critic  Pat  Mitchell  was  there. 
Pat?" 


The  screen  showed  Pat  Mitchell  crack- 
ing gum  behind  rotted  smiling  teeth, 
huge  earrings  bouncing  against  her  rumi- 
nating cheeks:  "The  Loeb  presented 
Happy  Days  by  Samuel  Beckett.  It's 
about  this  woman,  right?  who's  buried 
in  sand.  I really  didn't  understand  it, 
y'know,  but  for  those  who  like  their  en- 
tertainment heavy,  without  any  action, 
well,  sharky  to  his  goot,  as  they  say  in 
France,  where  Beckett  lives  incidentally. 
Tom?  . . 

Speaking  of  entertainment,  Pat,  have 
you  ever  been  to  the  Scum  & Squire 
Lounge?  Bazo  the  Hypnotist  performing 
nightly  — Dance  on  the  flagpole!  Dance! 
ESP  too  — Tomorrow,  thus  shall  it  be!  . . . 
Ehrr  . . . au  lavoir. 

The  poet  got  up  from  his  chair,  reciting 
The  time  has  come,  as  it  comes  to  all, 

Jf  hen  I have  to  answer  nature’s  call ” 
and  walking  away  from  stunned  stares, 
hummed 

Stetit  puella 
rufa  tunica; 

Si  quis  earn  tetigit 
tunica  crepuit. 

On  the  way,  lengthened  by  stumbling, 
he  imagined  he  saw  a gawky  girl  with 
madly  flailing  arms,  outfitted  with  savage 
bangles,  mouth  caught  in  hysterical  oval, 
all  distorted,  contorted,  tortured,  running 
from  the  men's  room  abusing  herself  in 
every  sense  of  the  expression. 

Once  in  the  lavatory,  he  slid,  threw  out 
a hand  which  attached  itself  miraculously 
to  the  wall,  steadied  himself.  His  middle 
finger  fell  between  the  scribbled  huge 
breasts  of  a nude  woman.  Happy  Valley. 
Ah.  The  writing  on  the  wall.  Whosoever 
can  interpret  these  words  will  have  a 
chain  of  gold  around  his  neck,  urrrh.  . . . 
These  grotesque  nudes,  along  with  vari- 
ous phrases,  covered  the  wall.  He  fell 
back  upon  his  feet,  straightened,  and  as- 
sumed a scholarly  accent:  "This  Stone 
Age  painter  appears  to  have  had  a sort 
of  affinity"  ('scusey,  how  you  say  in 
Ameriky,  well,  cmyhoo)  "for  the  nude  fe- 
male torso.  I would  conjecture  that  this 
is  representative  of  a mother-fixation,  a 
fascination  with  that  which  had  borne 
and  nursed  the  man.  Besides  other  etch- 
ings, such  as  the  famous  toothed  yoni,  I 
found  written  fragments,  among  which  is 
what  I believe  to  be  an  invocation  of  their 
two  gods,  the  Ucks  — " 

Ah,  you're  not  funny  at  all.  Well. 
These  drawings,  what  art.  Marvelous 
sense  of  proportion  in  les  mamelles.  But 
then,  look  at  the  faces  that  I draw  all 
over  the  place  in  idle  moments. 
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Always  the  big  nose.  Psychiatrists  run- 
ning to  pounce  on  me  — deepseated  prej- 
udice against  Jews!  Could  be.  I have 
their  faces  lined  up  for  the  gas  chamber, 
along  with  these  naked  women,  I sup- 
pose. And  why  do  Jews  have  big  noses? 
The  air  is  free.  That's  a kneeslapper,  boy. 
The  air  in  the  gas  chambers?  My  father's 
joke,  a thousand  times,  ein  tausendjahre 
Reich.  You  know  what  was  the  only 
thing  wrong  with  Hitler?  Nodadwhat? 
He  didn't  live  long  enough  to  kill  all  the 
Jews.  You  know  what  the  Italians  call 
them:  the  matzer-Christos.  Means  Christ- 
killers.  Though  I don't  know,  doesn't 
sound  like  Italian  to  me.  Proud  of  his 
Spanish  too,  from  junior  high  — I had  to 
go  fight  a war.  Spanish.  Useful  in  police- 
community  relations.  Knows  about  a sen- 
tence, Como  se  yamo  usted?  Probably 
means  You  people  sure  live  like  pigs. 
Ah,  my  father,  screaming  at  the  woman 
from  the  ACLU  on  TV  for  protesting  hol- 
lownosed slugs.  What  civil  liberties? 
They're  all  Commies.  Well,  heritage,  en- 
vironment, as  they  say.  Drunken  fool. 
Shouldn't  talk,  I suppose,  look  at  me. 
But  I'm  not  exactly  supporting  anyone  at 
the  moment.  Still,  I can't  blame  him  too 
much,  had  his  own  hell,  I imagine.  Up  in 
his  uniform  to  visit  his  mother  at  the 
Greenery.  Greenery  is  right,  place  for 
vegetables.  Prune  lips  pout,  Bill  I want 
a sundae.  God,  I couldn't  take  something 
like  that,  the  dutiful  son.  Her  senile 
questions.  Where's  Jimmy?  Jimmy  died 
in  the  war,  Ma.  Oh  . . . where's  Jack?  I 
don't  know  Ma.  And  he  doesn't  either. 
Strange  thing,  his  oldest  brother  disap- 
peared. And  he  told  me  about  him  once, 
said  Y'know,  my  brother  Jack  used  to 
have  weird  ideas  like  you.  Me  and  your 
uncle  Jimmy  used  to  call  him  pink.  Hmm. 
Probably  liked  bagels  or  something, 
weird  ideas.  The  Jews.  Well,  actually,  as 
for  those  faces,  my  own  proboscis  ain't 
exactly  retrousse.  Cyrano.  Cute  button 
nose.  Big  fat  campaign  button,  that  is, 
McGovern-Eagleton.  What?  Ha.  Come 
home  America. 

The  gas  chamber  line.  Over  the  heads 
of  the  nudes  was  writing  scratched  into 
the  wall.  VIRGINITY  IS  LIKE  A BUBBLE. 


. . . oh,  yeah,  I know  that  one.  And  it's 
gone.  Well,  it's  true  of  course.  But  it 
always  affects  me.  Sappho  says  Am  I 
still  carrying  a torch  for  my  virginity? 
Am  I still  carrying  a torch  for  hers?  Put 
the  torch  to  mine.  Sentimental  old  fool  of 
sixteen,  the  one  who  wants  to  marry  a 
virgin.  'Scusey,  live  with.  Right.  Damned 
lucky  if  you  could  find  a whore  one  day. 
Alio,  solja  boh,  how  you  like  vous  vous 
coochy-coo  avec  moi?  Ce  n'est  pas 
mucho  greenbacks  pour  une  pretty  petite 
little  junkfille  comme  moi,  n'est-ce  pas? 
Soldier  boy.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I won- 
der how  me  old  flame  is  tonight,  good 
oT  Laurie  Purdue.  Shocking  tale  her  ex- 
girlfriends told  us  last  year  — Laurie  Pur- 
due's gotta  get  married!  to  some  guy  in 
the  army.  Always  is.  Story  they  made 
up.  But  you  never  know.  Was  he  a dash- 
ing captain,  Laurie  darling,  a West  Point 
grad?  Junior  born  in  fatigues,  mit  ba- 
zooka. Oh,  Laurie  Purdue,  what  did  you 
do,  what  happened  to  you,  whoopdedoo? 

I make  light  of  it  now,  of  course.  I was 
drunk,  as  I am  now,  matter  of  fact;  be- 
lieve everything  I hear. 

They  told  me,  Laurie,  that  you  were  with 
child. 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  of  your  running 
" round  wild. 

I made  that  up  that  night.  Terrible  par- 
ody of  a sloppy  translation  of  a noble 
Greek  poem.  They  told  me  Heraclitus 
that  you  were  dead.  God,  those  girls 
must  have  really  hated  her,  go  to  the 
trouble  of  using  their  imaginations.  What 
imaginations?  Guy  in  the  army.  Jeez. 

Beautiful  she  was.  Is,  I should  think. 
Last  time  I saw  her,  let  me  see  . . . oh, 
don't  play  games  with  yourself,  it  was 
January  5th,  1973.  Anno  domini.  Know 
exactly  — could  forget  everything,  Social 
Security  number,  goddamned  name,  but  I 
saw  Laurie  Purdue  at  a dance  in  Cam- 
bridge on  January  5th,  1973.  So  what? 
My  battle  cry.  Personal  allusion,  mean- 
ingless. Aagh,  you're  a philosopher! 
Philosophy  is  a lie  which  makes  us  re- 
alize more  lies.  . . . That  dance.  Very  dull, 
not  drunk.  Until,  of  course,  we  talked. 
She  said,  in  a voice  strange  at  first  be- 
cause I don't  remember  voices  very  well, 
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Isn't  it  terrible  to  be  sober  at  a dance. 
Yes,  it  is.  Nothing.  Man's  great  achieve- 
ment, speech.  What  makes  us  better  than 
animals.  No  communication.  That's  not 
original,  I know.  Staring  at  her,  dying. 
Should  have  screamed,  what  I mean,  je 
veux  dire,  to  you,  listen.  Hopeless.  Oh, 
hell 

Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I, 

While  the  evening  is  spread  out  against 
the  sky.  . . . 

Faint  heart  never  — nor  did  foolish. 
Nothing  never  nothing.  Under  the  glare 
of  the  electric  light,  her  long  brown  hair 
with  that  odd  thin  rope  of  strands  adorn- 
ing falls  down  upon  her  breasts,  which 
would  have  been  amusing,  her  eyes  al- 
ways widening  brightly  as  her  teeth  glint 
biting  into  her  lips  — hahahaha!  You're 
slipping.  Should  write  Gothic  romances. 
Brandee  of  Pointhill  Downs.  Ribbons  un- 
furling as  she  runs  toward  the  cliff  where 
the  breakers  lay  below.  Is  that  where 
her  lover  Cedric  lies?  Hmm,  lie  and  lay. 
Who  cares? 

God  damn  it,  I loved  her.  Or  lusted 
after  her  fiercely,  I suppose,  no  difference. 
Dr.  Reuben,  is  there  such  a thing  as  a 
two-year  infatuation?  Yes,  snicker,  if  you 
can,  chuckle,  keep  it  up  that  long,  HO- 
HOHO!  Virility  of  the  soul.  Oh  leave 
me  alone.  Never  had  a chance,  anyway. 
La  chance,  translate  that  Lady  Luck. 
Doubt  if  she  holds  that  night  in  her  mem- 
ory as  fondly  as  I . . . doubt  if  she  remem- 
bers at  all.  Pennies,  artifacts  in  a senti- 
mental seashell.  And  a nickel  in  the 
musicbox.  So  you're  a failure,  there  are 
worse  occupations.  Biff  yourself  cheer- 
ingly  in  the  chin,  no  one  else  to  do  it,  go 
on.  So  many  others.  All  de  boys  love 
Laurie.  But  does  Laurie  love  all  de  boys? 
Loves-them  — all,  the  seductible,  strang- 
er's delight.  . . . Oh,  those  ancient  Greeks, 
they're  so  clever.  Well,  she  may  as  well 
be  like  that.  No  reason  not  to  be.  But  a 
nice  girl,  from  a Catholic  school.  I grad- 
uated from  there  too.  Who  was  there 
with  me?  The  Laurie  Purdue  Deprecia- 
tion Society.  Well,  Stronzolo,  for  one. 
Now  that  was  funny.  Following  her 
around  all  the  time,  and  telling  me  to 
keep  away  from  her.  I was  a real  threat. 
Then  she  turned  him  down.  Oh,  he  says, 
that  ugly  slut,  never  liked  her  anyway. 
That's  a talent,  I wish  I could  do  that. 
And  Kevin  and  Oats  and  Ricky  and  Cliff. 
Her  image  stuck  in  our  collective  uncon- 
scious. But  you  were  obsessed.  Never 
went  after  her  in  any  real  way,  just  hung 
'round.  Very  depressing  though,  because 
she  was  the  first.  This  augurs  well  for 


the  future  me  lad.  Made  me  what  I am 
today.  Well  you're  not  exactly  the  love- 
able type.  Hold  your  beloved's  breast  in 
your  hand  and  say  Alas  poor  Yorick.* 
But  who  did  get  her?  Ed  Mallory,  that 
bastard.  Woman  stealer.  Quote  of  the 
year:  who  wants  a girl  with  big  boobs? 
They  only  get  in  the  way.  In  the  way  of 
what?  And  why  her  then?  Oh,  hell. 
With  him  and  Joey,  this  could  be  a re- 
union. Someone  in  the  room  is  the  mur- 
derer. Joey  sitting  in  the  corner,  saying 
She's  mine,  keep  away  from  her,  myself 
just  standing  there,  looking  relaxed,  pipe 
and  slippers  and  cat,  I go  about  with  a 
pleasant  grin.  What  are  you  pleasantly 
grinning  about.  And  a little  pot  belly. 
Too  much  good  living.  And  there's  Ed, 
making  love  while  sleepwalking,  with  his 
little  Barbie  doll  idiot  Dawn,  an  unreason- 
able facsimile,  one  of  the  She's  Got  to 
Get  Married  choir,  now  that  I think  of  it. 
Who  else?  Brother  Donald,  with  designs 
of  his  own.  But  what  about  Clyde?  He 
didn't  care  for  her.  Never  hung  around 
then.  Probably  busy  learning  to  hot-wire 
cars.  A revolutionary  that  boy  is. 

Oh,  Lord,  what  about  me?  What  about 
you.  There's  got  to  be  some  — unh,  unh, 
unh,  you  know  that's  not  true.  Nice  fan- 
tasy, though,  where  is  my  star?  In  Paris! 
of  course.  A beautiful  girl  in  a convent 
school  beats  the  nuns'  corsets  against  a 
rock.  The  exile,  drunk  on  Bastille  Day, 
singing  "La  Derriere,"  their  new  national 
anthem,  music  by  Tschaikovsky,  wakes 
up  in  a field  and  beholds  her.  Liberate 
her  — there's  your  rebellion.  Ooof,  how 
tacky.  But  my  home  so  happy,  with  a 
Christmas  tree,  concession  to  humanity, 
and  a little  dancing  daughter,  voxfull  of 
laughter.  That's  amusing.  And  scenic 
too.  A tableau  of  remembrances.  That 
woman  in  the  Quebec  Pavillion.  God,  so 
many.  And  in  London,  packed  Wimpy- 
burger  stands. 

*From  the  Variorum  edition: 

Alas  large  mammaries! 

I saw  them  Horatio, 

Targets  of  puerile  jests, 

Most  excellent  fantasies.  . . . 

This  early  draft  of  the  famous  speech  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  artistic  (i.e., 
perverse)  mind  at  work.  Note  how  the 
artist  shapes  his  experience  (or  lack 
thereof)  to  fit  into  his  play.  Note  how  his 
terrific  sense  of  humor  does  not  alleviate 
but  rather  intensifies  the  tragedy.  Note 
how  he  threw  the  whole  mess  out  in 
favor  of  something  within  the  general 
drift  of  the  plot  and  the  meter. 
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That  may  have  been  the  longest  mic- 
turition in  English  literature. 

He  pushed  the  scarred  door  away  and 
went  back  to  the  table. 

W c’re  havin’  hoss  manu-eer! 

W e found  it  in  the  sew-eer! 

Hoss  jnanure’s  really  neat  — 

It  makes  you  throiv  up  in  the  street  — 

Hurray!  for  hoss  manure! 

" — and  Joey,  you  shoulda  seen  the  car, 
's  goin'  screeek  and  scrapin'  kraak  all 
over  the  street!”  Ed  was  splattering  guf- 
fawed words  and  illustrating  with  great 
revolutions  of  his  hands. 

Topnotch  flopper  shoe. 

"Must  have  been  the  trany  fluid,"  said 
Clyde.  "I'll  steal  ya  some  at  work." 

The  poet  came  into  view  of  the  group. 
Dawn  Grangerford's  small  eyes  opened. 

"Did  you  answer  the  call?”  she  tittered. 

His  calmed  face  awoke  with  momen- 
tary sadness.  Oh,  woman,  tell  me  that 
you  want  to  bear  the  Superman.  He  then 
ignored  her,  sat  down  and  sipped  his 
rootbeer. 

"Chateau  Bubbles,  that's  an  excellent 
dessert  wine,”  he  said,  his  shaking  hand 
tippling  the  glass  in  silly  caprice.  Love 
that  line.  Sophistication.  Why  don't  you 
order  for  us  Maurice.  Truth  is  I can't 
pronounce  any  of  them  fancy  French 
names. 

Joey  Stronzolo  leaned  over  the  table 
and  said  in  a low  voice,  "You're  making 
a fool  of  yourself." 

"Itaque?” 

"French  again?"  said  Clyde. 

"No,  Latin,  the  mother  tongue. 

Latin  s a dead  language. 

Dead  as  it  can  be. 

First  it  killed  the  Romans, 

Now  it’s  killing  me.  . . . 

Amo,  amas,  I love  a lass 
Amat,  he  loves  her  too. 

That's  called  a mnemonic  device.  Sword 
in  sheathe  with  a nice  long  a." 

Everyone  raucously  excited  cried 
"What?" 

Someone  bumped  by  the  poet,  put  a 
dime  in  the  jukebox  and  pressed  two 
buttons.  An  old  voice  muttered  "4  Q." 

"Medium  Cool  Blues”  by  Blind  Boy 
McLuhan: 

"So  this  is  the  global  village,  honey, 

can  I crawl  into  your  hut? 

I SAID  this  is  the  global  village,  mama  child, 

can  I crawl  into  your  hut? 


Well,  I don’t  know  ’bout  your  fusebox, 
woman, 

but  I sure  like  the  way  you  strut.’’ 

"Hughie!"  the  poet  exclaimed. 

"One  of  his  favorite  people,"  Ed  ex- 
plained to  Donald. 

Hughie  the  drunk,  pulling  up  a chair 
by  the  poet,  said  "Ahh,  if  ya  seen  some 
a'  the  grils  'ah  frux  ya  could  do  pushups 
no  hands." 

"Pretty  ones,  Hughie?"  asked  the  poet. 

"I  'member  my  family,"  said  Hughie. 

Hughie  the  drunk  will  now  give  a talk 
on  Christmas  traditions. 

"At  Christmas  the  adults  would  put  us 
all  behind  a curtain  and  they'd  go  and 
decorate  the  tree."  Tears  started  to  stain 
his  face  and  his  voice  decayed  to  sobs. 
"But  we  made  noise,  so  we  had  to  wait 
outside  in  the  four  feet  of  snow.  They 
would  be  singing  and  kissing  under  the 
mistletoe  and  finally  they'd  call  us  in,  and 
O the  brickbats  and  smash!  the  rotten 
Jack  O'Lantern  orange  mess  pieces  and 
down  would  come  the  tree  all  tinsel 
colored  popcorn  flying  fists  and  the  Vene- 
tian blinds  whipping  about  slats  and 
peppermint  or  pogo  sticks  ahhh  . . . and 
and  and  — and  at  gunpoint  we'd  drink 
hot  chocolate!" 

He  halted,  recovered  himself.  "Ah,  I 
sent  three  sons  to  World  War  I,  and  they 
all  came  back  without  a scratch.  I'm  so 
happy!"  He  started  away.  "Adlai  Steven- 
son's responsible  for  all  this  inflation  . . ." 

"One  of  your  friends?"  smiled  Donald. 

"Lovers,"  the  poet  retorted  suddenly, 
with  a hiss.  I want  to  kill  you.  He  stared 
down  at  his  own  hand  resting  on  the 
thigh  of  his  dungarees.  A pale  fungus 
qrowing  on  a blue  wall,  a deadly  ivy. 
No  that's  my  hand,  damn  you! 

"Hey,  Poet,"  said  Donald,  "you  haven't 
told  us  any  poetry  yet.  C'mon,  I wanna 
hear  some." 

A minute  passed.  Something  for  the 
family.  Me  happy,  me  night  full  of  bright- 
ness: yes.  He  almost  stood,  raising  him- 
self stright  in  the  chair,  and  with  a bold, 
yet  soft  voice: 

".  . . if  her  eyelids  sink  into  sleep. 

There  are  new  jobs  for  the  author; 

And  if  she  plays  with  me  with  her  shirt  off. 
We  shall  construct  many  Iliads. 

Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius  by  Ezra  Pound.” 

Staring  laughter  from  all  preceded 
Donald  Mallory:  "That's  not  real  poetry." 

Half  a league,  half  a league,  half  a 
league  onward!  Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
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hey!  And  before  hell  mouth,  dry  plain: 
two  running  figures,  mad.  Which  do  you 
choose?  OK,  what'll  you  have?  The  poet 
turned  again  to  the  television.  A giggling 
comedian  stood  in  spotlight.  Carson 
show. 

"Anyway,  there  was  this  farmer,  and 
one  day  his  neighbor  comes  up  and  says 
'You  better  watch  out,  the  Black  Rider's 
around.'  The  farmer  says  'I'm  not  afraid 
of  no  Black  Rider.'  That  night  the  Black 
Rider  kills  all  his  cattle.  The  farmer  says, 
'Aw,  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  Black  Rider.' 
So  that  night  the  Black  Rider  burns  down 
his  barn.  The  farmer  still  says  he's  not 
afraid  of  no  Black  Rider.  So  the  next 
night  the  Black  Rider  comes  and  kills  his 
wife  and  kids  haha.  So  the  farmer  finally 
says,  'OK,  that's  it,  I'm  gonna  get  that 
Black  Rider.'  So  he  goes  out  in  search 
of  the  Black  Rider,  but  in  every  town  he 
comes  to  people  say,  'Oh,  the  Black  Rider, 
he  just  left.'  So  after  ten  long  years  he's 
come  to  this  little  town  called  Dry  Gulch 
and  he's  given  up.  He  goes  into  a saloon 
to  forget  his  troubles  but  at  the  bar  he 
sees  this  guy  in  black  hat,  black  mask, 
black  cape,  black  shirt,  black  pants,  black 
boots.  You  get  the  picture.  The  farmer 
goes  up  to  him  and  says  'Are  you  the 
Black  Rider?'  The  guy  says  'Yeah.'  So 
the  farmer  says  'Well  you  just  better  cut 
the  shit.' " 

There  was  laughter,  applause,  but 
gently  fading,  at  a distance,  as  if  the 
microphone  was  being  drawn  off  slowly. 

Despondent,  the  poet  stood,  dragged  up 
his  heavy,  beaten,  brownleather  jacket. 
Family  heirloom,  dear  old  dad's  flight 
jacket  he  called  it.  "Adios.'' 

He  stepped  outside  and  walking  slowly 
sighed  "Ahh"  as  his  breath  billowed 
warm  to  his  nostrils. 

Funny  how  all  my  evenings  end  like 
this.  The  long  walk  home  to  where  in- 
somniac I'll  lie  waiting  for  the  dawn.  The 
twilit  dawn.  This  is  quite  a dark  night,  no 
stars  at  all,  no  moonlight.  Glad  to  be 
going,  this  night.  Ed  and  his  jackass 
brother,  would  have  been  all  right  with- 
out them.  Can't  communicate  with  those 
— well,  with  anyone,  now  that  I think  of 
it,  really.  What  do  you  mean.  No  under- 
standing. Man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Per- 


secution. All  the  higher  themes,  haha. 
But  true.  Constantly  some  bastard  to 
bother  you.  Hard  enough  to  wander  the 
streets  for  lack  of  love  without  someone 
seeding  the  clouds.  Walking  in  the  rain. 
Used  to  do  that,  calmed  me.  Doesn't  help 
now.  Everything  seems  pretty  empty, 
these  days. 

Life.  I have  a terrible  attitude  towards 
life.  I don't  know.  We  leave  our  homes 
by  the  doors  against  which  as  children 
we  threw  our  shaking  bodies  and  bawl- 
ing heads  Mommy  don't  leave!  Mommy 
don't  leave!  she  screaming  at  father  — All 
I ever  see  around  this  house  is  beer  cans 
and  beer  bottles!  BEER  CANS  AND  BEER 
BOTTLES!  — and  we  walk  past  the 
porches  where  our  darlings  are  swooning 
to  a rapist's  serenade.  Why  go  on?  The 
future  is  what  you  make  it.  You  have 
your  whole  life  ahead  of  you.  That's  so 
much  crap.  Sixteen  years  is  a long  time, 
you  learn  a lot  . . . and  lose  a lot.  God 
damn  it,  love  is  a curse.  And,  oh,  these 
past  few  weeks,  can  feel  it  again,  another 
one,  impossible  as  ever.  Going  on.  And 
if  she.  . . . But  she  won't.  So  life  remains 
a recitativo  secco.  Going  on.  I need  you, 
one  of  my  favorite  lines,  just  not  true,  you 
don't  need  anyone,  or  anything  — ever. 
But  hell,  it  grinds  upon  you.  Going  on. 
At  length. 

Reason?  I can't  believe  it  . . . uber'm 
Sternenzelt  muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 
Father.  Someone  who  sends  whitegreen 
slime  into  the  womb,  lose  hope  all  ye 
who  enter  here.  The  virgin  birth:  squawl- 
ing  amidst  blood,  afterbirth  mess  spread, 
slapped  so  as  to  breathe.  This  is  life. 
What  did  you  expect?  I?  I didn't  expect 
anythina.  What  was  I before  I was  born 
Mommy?  A star  in  the  sky. 

What  am  I doing  here? 

Oh,  God,  all  hopeless  speculation,  no 
point  in  any  of  this  rubbish.  Only  loneli- 
ness drives  us  to  the  depths.  And  before 
they  let  you  go  they  make  you  afraid  of 
death.  Going  on  and  on. 

Christ  has  died,  Christ  is  dead,  Christ 
won't  come  again. 

And  at  gunpoint  we  drink  hot  choco- 
late. 

William  Shea 
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